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American People Can Halt the War! 


by Richard Walker 





Ov JUNE 25, 1952, after twelve war, nor even hint at the adverse 
nonths of cease-fire negotiations, the consequences for such intangibles as 
riminal Wall Street imperialist ag- the people’s feelings of security and 
gession against the Korean people human brotherhood. 
aters its third year. This is a grim Nor do these statistics include the 
ct for the American people. In the millions of Korean men, women and 
wo years of this aggression 7,000 children killed, the millions more 
niles from our shores—according to maimed and mutilated, the other 
i] stimates in the May 30 issue of U.S. millions made homeless and property- 
News & World Report—one million less. They convey no hint of the ex- 
American families have had their tent of hunger and sickness in 
ons sent to Korea, 109,000 Ameri- Korea today, both above and below 
an youths have been casualties, 17, the 38th Parallel. Nor of the irre- 
Ho have been killed in battle, 15 mediable woes and mortal agonies 
iilion dollars have been spent, and of a proud people “liberated” with 
_ 6 million tons of goods have been napalm and demolition bombs. 
wed up for the war. Needless to say, What is worse, this aggression en- 
uch statistics, although horrifying ters its third year without official 
a themselves, do not tell the whole Washington having either plan or 
wry. Statistics cannot reveal the in- intention to end it. According to the 
lividual tragedies caused by this May 19 issue of Newsweek Maga- 
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zine (p. 37), the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff an May 9g reviewed the alter- 
native courses in Korea and decided 
to do nothing. Hanson W. Baldwin, 
the New York Times military com- 
mentator, predicted on May 25 that 
“the truce talks . . . will almost cer- 
tainly continue,” and referred to the 
negotiations as a “talkathon.” And, 
continuing its statistical survey, the 
May 30 issue of U.S. News & World 
Report (pp. 11-13) sees the future in 
Korea as a “bleeding operation,” an 
“endurance contest” that “can go on 
for a long time” (even 10 years!). 
For the third year of the war, it pre- 
dicts 400,000 more American families 
will have a son in Korea, 11,600 
more will receive a casualty notice, 
and 2,700 more will have a son 
killed! This, of course, is the muini- 
mum figure; we are reminded that 
if the Chinese and Koreans win air 
superiority, the rate of casualties will 
sharply increase! 

And again, such statistics contain 
no mention of what may be the con- 
sequences for the people of Korea. 
These consequences may be too hor- 
rifying to tell the American people, 
especially in view of the fact that 
both President Truman and General 
Ridgway have flatly denied that large 
scale experiments in germ warfare 
have already been conducted against 
both the Koreans and the Chinese. 
Yet, the mountainous evidence 
which the President and the General 
tried to conjure away with a denial 
found confirmation in a United 


Press dispatch from Washington on 
May 26, to wit: “The Army has 
reached the production and stock. 
piling stage in development of germ 
warfare weapons, informed sources 
said today. Other biological warfare 
experts have said that giant aerosol 
bombs could be used to spray germ- 
laden mists over cities or massed 
troops. Clouds of disease germs also 
could be laid down by specially. 
designed shells fired from ground 
artillery or warships.” 

Further confirmation of the truth 
of this evidence was given by the 
Washington Administration’s dele- 
gate to the U.N. Security Council, 
Mr. Gross, in the latter part of June. 
On June 18 he declared that the 
United States would not ratify the 
1925 Geneva protocol banning germ 
warfare, characterized it as “obsolete” 
and a “paper promise,” sought to get 
some of the forty-two nations which 
had ratified it to revoke their act, and 
demanded that the Koreans and Chi- 
nese be forbidden to state to the U.N. 
Council their charges prior to Mr. 
Gross’ “refutation” of them! More- 
over, as the Truman Administration 
ordered mass production of atomic 
weapons and appropriated $4,000, 
000,000 for the hydrogen bomb devel- 
opment,. Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt on 
June 4 rose in the Human Rights 
Commission of the United Nations 
to defend United Press President 
Hugh Baillie’s statement that concen- 
trated use of atomic weapons would 
be “humane.” And an Associated 
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Press dispatch datelined May 17, 
“With the United States Ninth Corps 
in Korea,” said, “The United States 
Army is carrying out front line tests 
to determine how efficiently combat 
troops can operate when faced with 
the threat of an atomic attack.” Clear- 
ly, the statistics on the possible conse- 
quences of a continuation of the Ko- 
rean war, which do not include the 
effects of germ and atomic weapons 
used by the imperialist aggressors, 
give a falsely smug version of the 
dangers in store for mankind unless 
a cease-fire is achieved. 


There is not an iota of evidence 
that the bipartisan Washington Ad- 
ministration intends to negotiate a 
cease-fire in Korea. The evidence 
points the other way, to the fact that 
Washington intends to protract the 
negotiations until a political decision 
is deemed expedient, and that the 
sole political decision in the calcula- 
tions of Washington is one which, 
under the pretense of “ending the 
war,” will actually extend it, possibly 
to the Soviet Union. 


Indeed, on June 23, the very eve 
of the second anniversary of the war, 
the U.S. Joint Chiefs of Staff ordered 
the bombardment of the great hydro- 
dlectric power complex on the Ko- 
ran side of the Yalu River, although 
it was MacArthur’s threat to this 
complex in his ill-fated “home-before- 
Christmas” offensive in 1950 which 
forced the Chinese, whose source of 
power for their Manchurian indus- 


tries was periled, to send volunteers 
to Korea. And after repeating this 
provocative act on June 24, Defense 
Secretary Lovett announced that if 
the Koreans and Chinese dared to try 
to defend themselves against such 
aerial blows, the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff could bomb China. Such brazen 
threats were made, it should be re- 
called, at a time when the United 
States negotiators at Panmunjom had 
begun arbitrarily and unilaterally to 
“recess” the truce talks for three-day 
periods, a prelude to breaking them 
off altogether and extending their 
intervention in Taiwan into a full- 
scale war against the Chinese People’s 
Republic. Needless to say, should 
such a development actually be per- 
mitted to take place, the maximum 
estimates of costs in men and mate- 
riel predicted by military experts 
would have to be drastically revised 
upwards. Even the prospect of re- 
newed large-scale fighting in Korea 
is fraught with deadly peril for the 
half a million American boys al- 
ready in battle position. 

Here, therefore, are the only two 
alternatives the Washington politi- 
cians and militarists can offer the 
American people in regard to Korea. 
Either the American people must 
resign themselves to slow bleeding 
with no end in sight, or they must 
plunge deeper into the abyss of war 
in Asia, even risking conflict with 
the Soviet Union! 

But neither of these alternatives 
accords with the desires of the 
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masses of Americans, who have re- 
peatedly expressed their need for an 
armistice in Korea. According to 
George Gallup, whose periodic opin- 
ion polls are generally conservatively 
weighted, surveys have registered 
the war’s unpopularity since Novem- 
ber, 1950. A survey reported by Gal- 
lup on April 2, 1952 showed that 51 
per cent of voters polled thought the 
United States made a mistake in 
going into the war in Korea. In ad- 
dition, wherever forces of the organ- 
ized peace movement seek expres- 
sions of opinion, a majority senti- 
ment for ending the war in Korea 
is invariably found. The fact that 
such expressions continue to find 
publication in the letter columns of 
the pro-war press, despite the thought 
control and atmosphere of intimida- 
tion that have crept over the land, 
is also significant. There are, more- 
over, more reliable barometers of 
mass sentiment, such as the state- 
ments of Right-wing trade-union 
leaders and the spokesmen of con- 
servative-led people’s organizations. 
In recent months, for instance, Hugo 
Ernst, president of the AFL Hotel 
and Restaurant International Em- 
ployees Union, and Frank Rosen- 
blum, CIO vice-president and sec- 
retary-treasurer of the Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers of America, have 
spoken out for a policy of negotia- 
tions with the Soviet Union to end 
war and the danger of war. Ernst, 
writing in the March issue of his 
union’s magazine, The Catering In- 


dustry Employee, called attention to 
the recent most impressive demon- 
stration of the American people's 
will for peace, the struggle which 
defeated the Washington Adminis- 
tration’s plans for Universal Military 
Training. 


“In recent weeks,” wrote Ernst, 
“there has been an astonishing ex- 
ample of popular disapproval of the 
world trend toward war in the 
mountain of mail under which the 
Congress has been buried by the 
folks back home protesting the Uni- 
versal Military Training bill. Sen- 
ator Ed Johnson of Colorado told a 
visiting trade unionist early last 
month that one of his colleagues 
had received more mail on the UMT 
issue than any other in_ years. 
Another Senator reported that for a 
period of time he was getting 7,000 
letters a day—nearly all of it calling 
upon him to vote No on UMT.” 


In view of this desire of the Amer- 
ican people for peace and specifically 
for an armistice in Korea, what ac- 
counts for the fact that after an en- 
tire year of cease-fire negotiations, 
no cease fire has yet been achieved? 
The explanation of this seeming 
paradox is important for the light it 
can shed on the means to an ar 
mistice. For, in order to avoid the 
disastrous consequences of Washing- 
ton’s program for extending the war, 
the American people must now re- 
new and sharpen the struggle for a 
cease-fire agreement. 
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ON MOBILIZING THE 
PEACE SENTIMENT 


So that the peace forces of the U.S. 
shall be able to make their effec- 
tive contribution toward speeding a 
cease-fire in Korea, it is necessary 
to dispose at once of the view that 
the people lack the power to achieve 
their desires. This view is generated 
by circles who have succumbed to 
notions of the inevitability of world 
war and fascism. According to these 
circles, the Pentagon militarists and 
Washington politicians are immune 
to expressions of mass sentiment. 
And an extreme version of this view- 
point contends that the fascist drive 
has already succeeded, that the 
United States is already a fascist 
country, and that it is impossible to 
mount a popular offensive against 
any policy the powers-that-be are 
carrying out. 

But this defeatist view, which 
tends to immobilize the people 
and to assist the very pro-fascist 
forces it professes to abhor, is 
criminally false. The militarists and 
bought-and-paid-for politicians are 
certainly contemptuous of the peo- 
ple. But the people’s power to com- 
pel them to act in accordance with 
their will was seen in the defeat 
of the Universal Military Training 
bill on March 4, when the House re- 
committed the bill by a vote of 233 
to 162. The great campaign against 
UMT witnessed the participation of 
labor, religious, youth and women’s 
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groups, whose representatives not 
only communicated their desire to 
their Congressmen in Washington, 
but also testified at committee hear- 
ings. Moreover, this campaign was 
not directed from any one center, 
but consisted of numerous parallel 
actions by sections of the people. 

The failure to date to win cease- 
fire in Korea has of course many ex- 
planations. Our concern in this arti- 
cle is with the task and role of the 
American peace forces in this hour. 
While many significant peace actions 
can be recorded in our country in the 
course of the protracted truce nego- 
tiations, reflecting the developing 
peace sentiment, it nevertheless must 
be said that the full opportunities for 
organizing this mass will have not 
yet been grasped. Indeed, it must be 
said in truth that the situation repre- 
sents a lag in the organized peace 
activity. 

This is not to say that there have 
not been important peace actions by 
the existing organized peace move- 
ment. These include the current cam- 
paign for a Five-Power Peace Pact, 
the American Peace Crusade’s Pil- 
grimage to Washington, its referen- 
dum campaigns, and the numerous 
women’s delegations to the United 
Nations initiated by the American 
Women for Peace. There have been 
many parallel peace actions by other 
segments of the population such as 
the Quakers, the Methodists, the Ne- 
gro Elks, and various spontaneous 
activities for a cease-fire coming from 
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parents and relatives of American 
prisoners of war. But no one can 
deny that the chief problem today is 
how to close the gap between the 
growing mass sentiment for peace 
and the lack of wide-range organiza- 
tion to embrace in the millions the 
people who can be mobilized for an 
effective fight for peace. 

The causes of this lag in the peo- 
ple’s struggle for a cease-fire are both 
ideological and organizational. De- 
spite warnings by the advanced sec- 
tions of the American peace move- 
ment (see, for instance, Joseph Rock- 
man’s article in this magazine, 
August, 1951) that Wall Street im- 
perialism would seek to use the 
peace negotiations to advance its 
aims in Asia, the people were 
thrown off guard by Washington’s 
formal agreement to enter into truce 
negotiations. The fact that the mili- 
tarists and banker-politicians had 
been forced to enter negotiations 
was correctly hailed as a victory for 
the peace forces. But these forces did 
not grasp the fact that while agree- 
ing to negotiate was a tactical conces- 
sion to the peace forces, Wall Street 
imperialism was determined to carry 
on a struggle within the context of 
the truce negotiations to achieve its 
aims. 

In addition, the reduction in the 
rate of casualties which followed the 
beginning of negotiations also tended 
to lull the peace forces. The dema- 
gogic pretense of a sincere desire fer 
peace which was repeatedly expressed 


by the Washington Administration 
sowed illusions concerning its role 
and aims in the negotiations. And 
throughout the entire year of truce 
talks, the Administration lost no op- 
portunity to confuse the issues of 
the negotiations, and to pour out 
false versions of the origin, character 
and conduct of the war. At the same 
time, campaigns of terror and 
calumny were waged against ad- 
vanced segments of the peace forces, 
in an effort to silence and drive them 
into passivity. 

In this evaluation of the causes 
of the lag in the struggle for peace, 
the Left-progressive forces, especially 
we Communists, should self-critical- 
ly examine our own participation 
in the struggle for a cease-fire. We 
should fearlessly ask ourselves if we 
fought boldly enough to dispel the 
illusions of the people in the role of 
the Washington Administration, and 
to refute the lies of the imperialist 
aggressors. We should ask ourselves 
whether we struggled hard enough 
in the trade unions and mass organi- 
zations to overcome the sectarian at- 
titudes and boldly to help organize 
joint struggles for peace and imme- 
diate demands, of parallel peace ac- 
tions to mobilize the growing mass 
peace sentiment. 

Indeed, in view of the number 
and influence of such obstacles to 
clarity and action on the part of the 
people, it is little wonder that the 
struggle for a Korean cease-fire 
should have fallen far short of its 
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goal. Certainly in this connection we 
should overcome a chronic under- 
estimation of the extent to which all 
the mass communication media in 
the United States have become virtu- 
illy organs of the imperialists’ state 
power. 

' The fact is that, from the start of 
ihe imperialist aggression in Korea to 
the present moment, the American 
people have been deluged with tor- 
rats of official and unofficial lies 
aout the origin, character and con- 
duct of the Korean war. Radio, cine- 
ma, television, and both the periodi- 
al and newspaper press, with few 
and rare exceptions, poured out these 
lies, and almost as if by conspiratorial 
me-arrangement, have suppressed 
he truthful versions. So revolting 
» one British correspondent, the 
london Daily Telegraph’s Reginald 
Thompson, were many of these lies 
hat in his book Cry Korea (Mac- 
Donald & Co., London, 1951) he 
geaks of the “regrettably unreliable 
ad grossly inaccurate,” “grandiose 
watements” of the United States Air 
Force (p. 210). He cited Mac- 
Arthur’s “attempts to control the 
xws by feeding it exclusively 
through the four agency channels of 
ihe entourage he carried around with 
tim,” and MacArthur’s attempt “to 
apel a total of seventeen journalists 
or their criticisms” (p. 84). But the 
most damning indictment of the 
ources of “news” processed for the 
American people’s consumption is 
Thompson’s observation (p. 39) that 


“Most of the war correspondents 
carried arms, and it seemed that every 
man’s dearest wish was to kill a 
Korean. “Today,’ said many of them, 
as they nursed their weapons, ‘T’ll 
get me a gook.’” How could the 
dispensers of this kind of “objectiv- 
ity” tell the American people the 
truth? The answer is that they didn’t. 
As Thompson wrote (p. 84) “there 
were few who dared to write the 
truth of things as they saw them in 
their cabled stories. . . .” 

It was the imperialist aggressors’ 
suppression of the truth about their 
aggression, and their total and con- 
tinuous falsification of the events and 
significance of their aggression, which 
contributed so much to the ideologi- 
cal confusion and consequent organ- 
izational weaknesses of the American 
people’s struggle for peace. Their 
lies compounded their crimes; but it 
cannot be doubted that they also have 
played a major role in protracting 
their aggression into its third year. 


TASKS IN THE DRIVE 
TO WIN A CEASE-FIRE 


By drawing the correct conclusions 
from an analysis of the causes of 
the lack of success in the cease-fire 
negotiations, the American people 
can more effectively wage their strug- 
gle to end the war. If the necessity 
to wage this struggle is obvious, the 
opportunities for doing so are also 
becoming more clear. The military 
and political stalemate in Korea is 
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itself a reflection of the great crisis 
of the Wall Street imperialists’ for- 
eign policy. The events of recent 
months—the war alliances with Jap- 
anese militarism, German imperial- 
ist revanchism, and Spanish fascism 
—have not ameliorated this crisis, 
but on the contrary have sharpened 
it. As Wall Street imperialism’s real 
world war-organizing aims more fre- 
quently emerge from behind the 
demagogic lip-service to peace and 
national security, the people’s uneasi- 
ness is beginning to find more out- 
spoken and militant expression. The 
working masses are realizing that 
Wall Street’s refusal to negotiate dif- 
ferences with the Soviet Union and 
its feverish preparations for world 
war are pauperizing the American 


people first of all, and nullifying 
their Bill of Rights. Even the Right- 
wing leaders of the C..O. Steel 


Workers, Amalgamated Clething 
Workers, and Packing House Work- 
ers reflected this growing rank-and- 
file understanding in recent national 
conventions of these unions. There is 
again an upsurge of popular demands 
for a re-examination of foreign policy. 


In line with these developments, 
the Progressive Party on May 27 pro- 
jected a nation-wide campaign de- 
manding an immediate cease-fire in 
Korea. The campaign call, issued by 
C. B. Baldwin, the Party’s secretary, 
declared that “it would seem that 
the Korean war is being deliberately 
prolonged in order to push through 


the unparalleled arms budget which 
has raised taxes and prices and re. 
sulted in sharp cuts in the living 
standards of the American people 
and in economic disaster abroad.... 
There must be no third year of the 
Korean war.” The Progressive Party 
spokesman challenged Democratic 
and Republican candidates to join 
with Progressives in demanding im- 
mediate peace in Korea. This chal- 
lenge indicates a way in which the 
organized peace movement can force 
the issue of immediate cease-fire in 
Korea into the election campaign. 
No candidate for national, state or 
local office should be allowed to keep 
silent on this issue, nor should any 
issue in the campaign be discussed 
without linking it to the issue of a 
Korean armistice. The campaign, 
therefore, offers rich opportunities for 
mobilizing voters on behalf of peace 
in Korea, and of breaking through 
the dollar curtain of lies to the truth 
about Wall Street’s imperialist ag- 
gression. 

The opportunity for expanding 
joint struggles for immediate de 
mands growing out of the economic 
consequences of the war was strik- 
ingly demonstrated last April by 
the big Connecticut demonstration 
in Washington. The delegation of 
trade unionists, Negro leaders, house- 
Wives, mayors, state representatives, 
judges and businessmen which de- 
scended on the Capitol to tell the 
Connecticut Congressmen their de- 
mands, was organized on a broad 
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initiative including the Mine, Mill & 
Smelter Workers Union, around the 
central issue of unemployment in the 
sate’s “Brass Valley.” The people 
generally saw the relation between 
the growing danger of joblessness in 
the brass industry and the Korean 
war. It is not an exaggeration to say 
that there are no immediate demands 
which today are not related to the 
imperialist aggression in Korea, and 
which do not offer the possibility for 
similar joint struggles. 

In addition, parallel peace actions 
such as prayer meetings, petition 
drives and mass meetings, even if 
gonsored by conservatively-led or- 
ganizations, should be welcomed and 
encouraged. 

But it is the ideological struggle 
which offers the peace movement the 
biggest opportunities for striking 
tlling blows against the imperialist 
design to spread the war in Asia. The 
masses of Americans distrust the Big 
Business press, even if they buy it and 
ae influenced by it. Especially do 
they distrust the contradictory and 
meposterous reports of the fighting 
in Korea, even if these reports are the 
wle information the majority have 
received. But they are eager to learn 
he facts, to discuss the issues, and 
the reports of peace partisans who 
ave talked with the workers, Negro 
people and farmers in every section 
4 the country reflect a hunger for 
the truth. 

It is especially incumbent on the 
alvanced Left-progressive sections of 


the peace forces to carry the truth to 
the people—through newspapers, let- 
ters-to-the-editor, leaflets, pamphlets, 
direct conversation, and in discus- 
sion groups and mass meetings. It 
is necessary to challenge the imperial- 
ists’ false version of the Korean ag- 
gression in its entirety, marshalling 
the evidence as to the origin and 
character of the war, and the aims 
of the imperialists as revealed during 
the truce negotiations. 

Of special pertinence in the weeks 
and months ahead, when it is possi- 
ble for a great mobilization of the 
people to impose a cease-fire on the 
Washington Administration, is the 
truth about the imperialist aggressors’ 
hoax of “liberating” the Korean peo- 
ple, their hoax of “voluntary repatri- 
ation” of war prisoners, and their pre- 
tense of seeking peace in the truce 
negotiations. 

Both President Truman and Gen- 
eral Ridgway repeatedly claimed to 
be sincerely concerned with effecting 
a truce during the year of negotia- 
tions. But the record of the truce 
negotiations effectively demolishes 
these claims. This record has been 
presented recently in several publica- 
tions (The Daily Worker, May 9, 
1952; New World Review, May 1952; 
and partially in I. F. Stone’s The 
Hidden History of the Korean War, 
Monthly Review Press, 1952, pp. 274- 
348.) This record shows that the 
Washington generals and politicians 
have sabotaged the truce negotiations 
throughout, producing one “crisis” 
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after another, always at the moment 
when agreement seemed most feasi- 
ble. The record reveals that every re- 
sumption of the negotiations after 
such “crises” has been achieved by the 
initiative of the Koreans and Chinese, 
usually at the cost of concessions to 
the Washington militarists. 
Particularly to the point is the 
latest ruse of the imperialist aggres- 
sors to sabotage the negotiations— 
the so-called “principle” of “volun- 
tary repatriation.” This hoax is par- 
ticularly nauseating to all decent peo- 
ple, inasmuch as it has provided Tru- 
man and Ridgway, who have not 
scrupled to destroy entire provinces 
with demolition bombs and inciner- 
ate hundreds of thousands of help- 
less women and children with na- 
palm, with the opportunity of posing 
as “humanitarians.” In his “final 
offer” to the Korean and Chinese 
negotiators on May 7, Truman shed 
crocodile tears over the 100,000 Ko- 
rean and Chinese war prisoners 
whom the imperialists refuse to re- 
patriate, on the ground that if they 
are repatriated they will be returned 
to “slavery” and mistreatment. Be- 
hind this disgusting hypocrisy were 
the facts, as exposed by the Koje 
Island war prisoners themselves in 
heroic self-sacrificing actions, and by 
a report of the International Com- 
mittee of the Red Cross which was 
suppressed by the Big Business Amer- 
ican press and first published in 
Geneva in the April issue of the Red 
Cross’ Revue Internationale. In this 
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country, it was first published in the 
May 27 issue of the New York Daily 
Compass. A story about it appeared 
in The Worker of June 1, and it has 
been reprinted and distributed as a 
public service by the Progressive 
Party. 

The facts behind this hoax are as 
follows: In order to fill the depleted 
ranks of the troops of Syngman Rhee 
and Chiang Kai-shek with fresh can- 
non-fodder and forced labor-power, 
the Washington militarists, in viola- 
tion of the Geneva Convention of 


1949 guaranteeing the rights of pris- fir 


oners of war, began a process of 
“screening” the prisoners, which they 
held in Koje Island and other prison 
camps. For this purpose, Syngman 
Rhee and Chiang Kai-shek officers 
and troops were used. When the 
prisoners objected to this unwar- 
ranted and illegal violation of their 
rights, they were subjected to tor- 
ture, beaten, abused, starved. And 
when they organized to resist the 
process, United States troops were 
ordered to fire upon them. Under 
the threat of death or torture, thou- 
sands of prisoners submitted to the 
screening process, whereupon they 
were tatooed with slogans saying: 
“Fight Communism and Resist Rus- 
sia,” and were told that if caught by 
the Koreans and Chinese they would 
be considered incorrigible Rhee or 
Chiang soldiers and killed. 

This shameful process turned into 
a daily massacre of the Korean and 
Chinese war prisoners, with hundreds 
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tilled and thousands wounded and 
iajured by their captors. Even the 
tig Business press reported incidents 
which reflected on the sheer savagery 
if the imperialist aggressors, such as 
he Associated Press report on June 
; of “United States infantrymen 
upported by tanks,” “three Patton 
anks ahead of one company of sol- 
ilies wearing gas masks and carry- 
ng fixed bayonets,” moving into a 
Xoje Island compound of 3,340 pris- 
mers to cut the enclosure in two. 
The New York Times’ report from 
Koje Island on June 4 cited the use 
of “flame throwers.” “The Commu- 
ists tonight received punishment in 
ddition to their woes,” said the re- 
port. “General Boatner (the Ameri- 
an commander) followed up the 
aids on compounds 85 and 96 with 
livery of sand in rice sacks intead 
if food, as a stern reminder to the 
prisoners that they were going to be 
disciplined for their defiance.” Such 
samples of the brave “battle-tough- 
med” American troops moving 
against unarmed war prisoners with 
lame-tthrowers, and gas, and tanks 
are hardly likely to inspire the youth 
of America with respect for true 
heroism. Nor is the spectacle of a 
entagon General filling the rice bags 
{war prisoners with sand likely to 
mgender admiration anywhere for 
he “American way of life.” 

The point has been made that if 
it imperialist aggressors had any in- 
tations of agreeing to a cease-fire 
ad a peaceful settlement of Asian 
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problems, they would not resort to 
such outrageous and barbaric meth- 
ods of recruiting fresh supplies of 
cannon-fodder and forced labor-pow- 
er for Rhee and Chiang. Indeed, if 
such were their intentions, Rhee and 
Chiang would not need more soldiers 
and laborers from any source what- 
soever. But in view of the slaughter, 
brutalities and hunger inflicted upon 
the war prisoners by the Pentagon 
militarists, the Washington Admin- 
istration’s professions of “humanitar- 
ianism” and sticking to “principles” 
stand exposed as the shabbiest kind of 
lies. They are lies, however, which 
serve the imperialist aggressors’ pur- 
pose of preventing a cease-fire and 
extending the area of aggression. 

The definitive refutation of this 
particular lie about “voluntary re- 
patriation” was given as a conse- 
quence of the self-sacrificing heroism 
of the Koje Island prisoners them- 
selves. This heroism attained a cli- 
max on May 7, when the prisoners 
seized General Dodd, the camp com- 
mandant, and declared they would 
free him only if they received assur- 
ances that the Geneva Convention 
would be strictly observed hence- 
forth. 

On May 10, after General Colson 
gave such assurances and admitted 
the truth of the prisoners’ terrible 
charges, General Dodd was released 
unharmed and declared that he had 
been treated courteously. But the 
Washington Administration, infuri- 
ated by the exposure of its savagery 
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and hypocrisy, ordered Ridgway’s 
successor, General Clark, to repudi- 
ate the pledges given by Colson. 

Clark complied, both Dodd and 
Colson were “busted” and a South- 
ern-born-and-bred “tough” comman- 
dant, General Boatner, brought in 
para-troops and tanks and launched 
punitive attacks upon the unarmed 
prisoners which killed many and 
wounded hundreds. 

Following an entire month of al- 
most incredibly brutal attacks on the 
prisoners with flamethrowers, tanks, 
grenades and bayonets, on June 19 
the Washington Administration 
turned over 29,000 prisoners, allegedly 
deserters from Rhee’s army, to Rhee’s 
tender mercies. And, proving that its 
earlier claim to have counted 100,000 
war prisoners who “refused” to re- 
turn to China or North Korea was a 
lie, Washington let it be known that 
General Boatner was screening 45,000 
prisoners on Koje Island! 

Such were the great “principles” 
the Wall Street militarists and poli- 
ticians were “defending” at Panmun- 
jom, by walking out on the truce 
talks and laying the basis for break- 
ing them off altogether. 

Especially important, also, is the 
truth about Washington’s pretensions 
to “liberate” the Koreans, to save 
them from “Communist aggression.” 
For the truth in this case exposes 
the real character of the war—an 
imperialist aggression, full of racist- 
inspired barbarities against the vic- 
tims, civilian as well as military, the 


aged and the newly born, the strong 
and the infirm, women as well as 
men. This truth must be told to the 
American people. Because, as CIO 
vice-president Frank Rosenblum on 
Jan. 5 told the Minnesota Joint Board 
of the Amalgamated Clothing Work- 
ers of America, the “plain people... 
do not want wars, global, limited or 
any other kind of wars. But if they do 
not watch out they can be condi- 
tioned, ‘educated’ and finally led 
into bloody conflict not of their own 
choosing, and that can only spell 
death, destruction and no future for 
their children.” If the American peo- 
ple knew with certainty the kind of 
war the imperialist aggressors are fd 
fighting in Korea, they would be all 
the more determined to end it. 
The truth about how this war is 
being fought is contained in a series fii 
of documents issued by several in-§ 
ternational commissions which have 
made on-the-spot investigations. The fx 
first such document was the Report 


of the Women’s International Com- By 


mission for the Investigation of 
Atrocities Committed by U.S.A. and 
Syngman Rhee Troops in Korea, is- fh 


sued on May 27, 1951 by the Women’s heen 


International Democratic Federation. 
Members of the commission included 
some of the most distinguished wom- fi 
en of the world, coming from 17 


countries in Europe, America, Asia fast 


and Africa. The second document 
was the report of a commission of 
the International Association of Dem- 
ocratic Lawyers, issued on April 2, 
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152. Again, the members of this 
mmission included outstanding and 
spected lawyers from many coun- 
ries of Asia, America and Europe. 
On March 31, a Chinese Commission 
« Investigating the American 
ime of Waging Bacteriological 
Warfare issued a report. This body 
so included some of the most dis- 
mguished scientists and cultural 
workers in China. In addition, re- 
wrts have been issued by the World 
Peace Council, Women’s Interna- 
nal Democratic Federation, World 
Rderation of Trade Unionists, and 
mmerous other bodies. 
, The women’s commission con- 
cuded its report with these words: 
‘The people of Korea are being sub- 
ted by the American occupants to 
amerciless and methodical campaign 





extermination. .. . These mass tor- 
mes and mass murders surpass the 
times committed by Hitler Nazis in 
mporarily-occupied Europe.” The 
hinese commission said: “The 
hcteriological and biological weap- 
ms for mass destruction of peaceful 
(hinese people, their domestic ani- 
mls and fowls and crops. .. . The 
iedatory aggression carried out by 
ie U.S. government with bacterio- 
gical Weapons presents a grave 
leat not only to the Chinese and 
lorean peoples, but also to human 
istice, to civilization and to world 
ace. It is a grave threat to man- 
ind as a whole.” The lawyers’ re- 
mrt declared its findings showed 
lat the imperialist aggressors were 
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guilty of “a most grave and horrible 
crime,” and that: “The use of such 
inhuman weapons as bacteriological 
warfare must be taken to indicate a 
new degree of savagery in the con- 
duct of so-called civilized states 
which must threaten every man, 
woman and child.” 


These documents are detailed with 
names, dates, places and full descrip- 
tions of the incidents investigated. 
The details will be, for most Ameri- 
cans, horrifying and revolting. But 
unless the American people know 
what is being perpetrated in their 
name, they can be unwittingly led 
into supporting actions for which 
they must later atone before outraged 
humanity. It was undoubtedly the 
recollection of how the German peo- 
ple were deceived and made accom- 
plices of the Hitlerite war criminals 
that moved the Federation of Ameri- 
can Scientists last April to call on the 
Washington Administration to de- 
clare that it is “willing and anxious” 
to conclude an agreement with other 
governments formally repudiating 
any use of biological warfare. But in 
its action in the Security Council, on 
June 18, as already mentioned, Wash- 
ington replied to the appeal of the 
American scientists with a defiant 
“No.” 


It is vitally necessary that these doc- 
uments exposing the facts of the im- 
perialist aggressors’ “liberation” of 
the Korean people reach the masses 


of Americans. A bold and determined 
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exposure of the crimes and plans of 
the Wall Street imperialists and their 
Washington lackeys will be a pow- 
erful weapon in the struggle for a 
cease-fire. 

Such a struggle for clarity among 
the American masses and for the or- 
ganization of their peace sentiment 
will be facilitated, moreover, by the 
daily facts of life. As the people see 
the mounting profits in the coffers 
of the Wall Street billionaires and 
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feel in their own stomachs the dd 
clining living standards of the masseq 
they will undestand whom a co 
tinuation of the war in Asia benefi 
and who must pay for it in blood an 
sacrifice. And victory in the strug 

to end the war in Korea will be 
long step toward a political settle 
ment in Asia, toward the sat 





of negotiation with the Soviet U 
ion, and the establishment of co 
ditions for a lasting peace. 
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Tasks in Broadening the Fight for Peace 


By Joseph Rockman 


Wat Is THE SITUATION today with 
respect to the danger of war and the 
ight for peace? 

A basic estimate must include the 
llowing three factors: 


1) American imperialism has dan- 
gerously accelerated the tempo 
of its preparations for a new 
world war. 


The White House-Pentagon cabal 
ntinues to block a peaceful settle- 
ment of the war in Korea in order to 
prevent any “let down” either in the 
amosphere in which its war prepara- 
tions are carried on or in the prep- 
arations themselves. Instead, it adds 
to the record of its infamy by the 
introduction of bacteriological war- 
fare against the Korean and Chinese 
peopies. In the absence, thus far, of 
apeople’s movement strong enough 
0 compel it to abandon this course, 
the cabal continues its sabotage of 
the negotiations. It does this in or- 
der to prevent a settlement in Korea 
fom whetting the appetites of the 
people for an over-all settlement of 
issues and in order to maintain a 
base for its projected expansion of 
the war in the Far East. 

In the meantime, the war economy 


is being developed to the utmost in 
the United States. The military bud- 
gets proposed, as well as the size of 
the actual military establishment, 
continue to be expanded and readied 
for various frankly stated “target 
dates.” The system of military and 
naval bases with which Wall Street 
is girdling the globe has been aug- 
mented year after year. New high 
levels for arms production and mili- 
tary build-up for the Marshaflized 
countries of western Europe have 
been set as a result of the Rome and 
Lisbon meetings. 

Perhaps even more important po- 
litically are the decisions which have 
already been made with respect to 
Japan and which are now being 
forced through with respect to Ger- 
many. The rearmament and remili- 
tarization of these two countries con- 
stitute the hard core of American 
imperialism’s war preparations. This 
past year has seen the conclusion of 
a separate peace treaty with Japan, 
actually a treaty of military alliance, 
accompanied by other Pacific mili- 
tary pacts. We have just witnessed 
the most frantic efforts of the State 
Department to blitz through a “con- 
tractual agreement” with West Ger- 
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many, incorporating it into the North 
Atlantic Treaty alliance military set- 
up. 

With its actions in Japan and 
Germany, Wall Street has passed 
over from various peripheral aspects 
of its plans to prepare for war (Tru- 
man Doctrine, Marshall Plan, etc.) 
to the central and decisive aspects of 
those plans. 

2) The world peace camp has 
grown decisively in strength 
during this same period. 

First, there is the greatly enhanced 
and constantly growing peace role of 
the Soviet Union. Against the back- 
ground of unprecedented successes 
in expanding its socialist economy, 
the Soviet Union, by its policies and 
actions, is successfully blocking Wall 
Street’s war drive and stimulating 
millions to join the fight for peace. 
Since last summer alene, this has 
registered its impact, among other 
things, in Malik’s initiative for ne- 
gotiations in Korea; in the Soviet 
UN delegation’s fight on disarma- 
ment, atomic control, and other mat- 
ters; in the blow delivered to Wall 
Street’s barriers against east-west 
trade, in the Soviet Union’s propo- 
sals on a unified, democratic and 
peaceful Germany. 

The peace camp derives its growing 
strength, further, from the expand- 
ing role of People’s China, as well as 
the Peoples’ Democracies of eastern 
Europe, which are solving their eco- 
nomic and political problems in close 
collaboration and friendship with the 
USSR. 

The fight for peace by the govern- 








ments of these countries, compris- 
ing a total population of over 800 
million people, is an enormous force 
with which the imperialists must 
reckon daily and hourly. 

Secondly, during the past year, 
there has taken place a vast, new up- 
surge in the liberation movement of 
the colonial and dependent countries, 
In addition to the continued heroic 
armed struggles of the people of 
Viet-nam, Malaya, the Philippines, 
there erupted the well-known events 
in Iran, Egypt, India, South Africa, 
Tunisia. Reflecting this mass up- 
heaval is the tendency within the 
UN for the formation of an Arab- 
Asian-African bloc which increasing- 
ly opposes, or differentiates itself 
from, the policies of U.S. imperial- 
ism on a growing number of issues. 

Third, there has taken place dur- 
ing the past year a stormy growth of 
resistance by the people of the Mar- 
shallized countries of Western Eu- 
rope to the burdens of the war econ- 
omies foisted on their subservient 
governments by the State Depart- 
ment. This people’s resistance has 
already given rise to a chronic cabi- 
net crisis in France, to a broad swing 
among the masses in Britain against 
the Churchill government and with- 
in the Labor Party against Attlee, in 
the growth of a popular majority 
against the De Gasperi government 
which registered outstanding victo- 
ries in the recent municipal elections 
in Italy, in the tumultuous growth of 
“neutralist” sentiment among the 
people of West Germany. 

In our own country, even though 
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there is still no broadly organized 
peace movement, the past year has 
multiplied the signs of deep-going 
sentiments for peace among the 
American people. Among these may 
be counted the following: 

The strong desire for putting an 
end to the war in Korea increases de- 
spite the Truman-Pentagon provo- 
cations and sabotage at Panmunjom. 
The unpopularity of the Korean war, 
amply attested to in the past, was 
given new emphasis by the sudden 
revelation that 979 reserve pilots had 
refused to obey flight orders because 
this meant the probability of assign- 
ment to Korean duty. 

Results of a special Gallup poll re- 
veal that 75 percent of the Ameri- 
can people favor a meeting of the 
Big Three — and this despite the 
ceaseless propaganda against nego- 
tations. The strong sentiment for 
negotiating differences is beginning 
to break through the surface in a 
number of trade unions, notably 
Packing, AFL Butchers, Amalga- 
mated Clothing Workers, Hotel & 
Restaurant Workers. 

Not a single important section of 
the trade union movement has a good 
word to say any longer about the 
Marshall Plan which they so duti- 
fully sold to their members only a 
short four years ago. Instead, within 
the framework of continued adher- 
ence to the bi-partisan policy of war 
preparations there is increasing criti- 
cism of individual aspects of this bi- 
partisan policy, especially those which 
openly reveal Wall Street’s partner- 
ship with fascism (deal with Franco, 


rearmament of the Nazis, etc.) and 
those which openly reveal Wall 
Street’s role as the main prop of the 
tottering colonial system (Tunisia). 
This peace sentiment of the Amer- 
ican people, especially the working 
class and the Negro people, is re- 
flected in the beginnings of a notice- 
able differentiation in high circles of 
labor, Negro and liberal leaders who, 
on the whole, still support the for- 
eign policies of the Truman Admin- 
istration, such as Potofsky, Rosen- 
blum, Jimerson, Gorman, Ernst, Hel- 
stein, Stellato, Dr. Mordecai Johnson, 
Reverend James H. Robinson, Su- 
preme Court Justice Douglas, etc. 
Finally, we must take into account 
the growing wage and strike move- 
ments as a most important form of 
struggle against the effects of the 
war economy and a sign of the rap- 
idly declining moral authority of the 
“national emergency” hysteria in- 
voked by Truman. Likewise, the be- 
ginnings of active struggle against 
the effects of the war economy on the 
growth of unemployment is to be 
seen in the Ansonia “Brass Valley” 
conference, the Amalgamated Cloth- 
ing Workers fight against the union 
busting contract policy of the Penta- 
gon, and the struggle of the auto 
workers for the Moody-Dingall bill. 
3) The clash between the world 
camp of peace and the war plans 
of American imperialism has al- 
ready resulted in several major 
defeats for the plans of Ameri- 
can imperialism and is increas- 
ing the difficulties in the way 
of their realization. 
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The most serious defeat was sus- 
tained by American imperialism in 
Korea. Although militarily a stale- 
mate, the situation in Korea repre- 
sents a stunning political defeat for 
Wall Street. 

The efforts of American imperial- 
ism to impose new high levels of 
war preparation on its European 
satellite governments have met with 
serious opposition on the part of 
many of these governments them- 
selves. Its project for a European 
army, although pushed energetically, 
has not produced the divisions origi- 
nally antigipated. The impending 
“{ntegration” of West Germany in 
the so-called Atlantic Community 
and the incorparation of a resurrected 
Wehrmacht into a European Army 
has thus far been stymied by a re- 
sistance which is even penetrating 
into Adenauer’s own top circles. The 
State Department policy of barring 
east-west trade suffered a major blow 
as a result of the recent International 
Economic Conference in Moscow. 

Contradictions between American 
and British imperialism increase in 
intensity manifesting themselves on 
a whole hest of issues such as:— 
policy toward China, east-west trade, 
incorporation of British forces in 
the European army, access to atom 
bemb production control, Atlantic 
naval command, standardization of 
rifles, policy toward Iran and Egypt, 
etc. 

These defeats also accentuate con- 
tradictions within the camp of Amer- 
ican monopoly capital itself. While 
taking place within an area of com- 
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plete agreement over the major ob. 
jective of world domination, they 
nevertheless break out increasingly 
on a whole series of tactical ques 
tions:—orientation to Europe or to 
Asia and Latin America; tempo of 
arms expenditures; attitude to Euro- 
pean Social-Democracy, etc. The 
speeches of Hoover, Kennedy, Phil- 
lip Reed, Ford and others reveal the 
serious nature of these growing con- 
tradictions within the camp of Amer- 
ican monopoly capital. 

Finally, the bi-partisan war plan- 
ners have suffered two important de- 
feats in Congress during the past 
period:—first, the House of Repre- 
sentatives scaling down of Truman’s 
request for military appropriations 
by approximately ten percent; and, 
second, the defeat of UMT. 

Thus the present international sit- 
uation is characterized by three main 
features:—first, the dangerously ac- 
celerated tempo of war preparations 
by American imperialism; second, a 
decisive strengthening of the world 
peace camp; third, a series of impor- 
tant political defeats suffered by 
American imperialism in the unfold- 
ing of its war plans. 

* * * 

It is against the background of such 
a relation of forces that we can fully 
appreciate the political importance 
and the wisdom ef Stalin’s reply to 
the questions of a group of American 
editors and newspaper executives. 

Among other things, Stalin replied 
negatively to the question of whether 
war was closer today than twe or 
three years ago. Stalin’s calm estimate 
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of the present situation contrasts with 
the feverish hysteria engineered by 
the White House and Pentagon with 
their “target dates” of 1952 and 
heir hysteria-breeding nightmares a 
Collier's special issue. It is an esti- 
mate rooted in a Marxist analysis 
if the international situation in which 
he relation of forces between the 
amp of peace and the camp of war 
jas not changed in favor of the war 
amp during the last two or three 
ars. And we should add also, that 
contrasts with the gyrations in the 
stimates of some of our own com- 
ades, who exchange optimism for 
lespondency in accordance with the 
waxing or waning of newspaper and 
adio-stimulated hysteria instead of 
maintaining a political steadiness in 
heir estimates which can be guaran- 
ved only by a sober Marxist analysis 
if the relation of forces which actu- 
illy exists. 

But it is equally essential for us to 
«member that Stalin did not say that 
he outbreak of war was more remote 
than it was two or three years ago, 
that is, that the war danger had les- 
ened in any degree. The danger of 
war remains and is a grave peril 
threatening all humanity with dire 
atastrophe. The fight for peace re- 
mains today, as it was yesterday, the 
major, central task before our Party 
iid before the whole working class 
and people of the United States. We 
must strenously combat any ten- 
iencies in our own ranks to relax in 
the fight for peace under the illusion 
that, because war is not closer today 
than it was two or three years ago, 
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there is nothing to worry about, or 
that everything is “under control.” 


The danger of a new war flows 
from the drive by American imperial- 
ism to dominate the world. Only the 
most active, persistent and resolute 
struggle by the masses can prevent 
American imperialism from bring- 
ing about such a qualitative change 
in the relation of forces between the 
camp of peace and the camp of war 
as to bring the outbreak of war 
closer. Therein lies the crucial im- 
portance of struggle against each and 
every aspect of Wall Street’s war 
preparations and policies whether 
they be aimed at domestic or inter- 
national objectives. For there are cer- 
tain objectives of American imperial- 
ism which, if achieved, could con- 
ceivably change the international 
relation of forces and thus bring 
the outbreak of world war closer. 


Such, for example, would be the ex- 
tension of the war in Korea to China; 
or the settlement of the West Ger- 
man question definitively and irrev- 
ocably in favor of U.S. imperialism; 
or the establishment of a fascist dic- 
tatorship in the United States, or in 
France or in Italy. The achievement 
of such major objectives by American 
imperialism would necessarily com- 
pel us to re-examine the question of 
whether the outbreak of war should 
be considered closer. But at the pres- 
ent moment our task is to activize the 
masses in-the fight for peace in order 
to frustrate these plans of American 
imperialism, to prevent the outbreak 
of a new world war. 
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THE PEACE STRUGGLE TODAY 


How do things stand with respect 
to the fight for peace in the United 
States? 

What emerges most forcefully from 
any analysis of this problem is the 
great gap between the peace senti- 
ments of millions ef American peo- 
ple and the narrow base of the or- 
ganized peace movement. From this, 
our task follows quite simply, to be- 
gin to close this gap, to begin to set 
into motion the millions who want 
peace. 

What stands in the way of serious 
advances here? 

Of course, there are certain objec- 
tive factors with which we must 
reckon. Among them, for example, 
is the widespread influence of the 
big lie that the Soviet Union is pre- 
paring aggression. The influence of 
this big lie, assiduously peddled by 
Right-wing Social-Democracy every- 
where, is responsible for the fact that 
many millions who are for peace 
nevertheless do not oppose various 
measures of Wall Street war prep- 
aration because they think that such 
measures will help prevent war. We 
cannot close our eyes to the effects 
upon the masses of the demagogic 
“peace” propaganda with which the 
Truman Administration accompa- 
nies its war preparations. 

At the same time we must take 
note of the fact that the big lie is 
beginning to be whittled down to 
size, so to speak, by the experience 
of the masses. Sections of the Ameri- 
can people—all too small, as yet— 
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are beginning to ask themselves the 
simple question which the masses in 
Europe have already asked and an- 


swered:—If the Soviet Union is bent }} 












on aggression, why does it wait oblig- 





ingly until Western Europe ifcreases }j; 


its military strength? The European 
masses have answered that question 





for themselves long ago. They do not fy j 
believe that the Soviet Union in- If 






tends to attack the western countries. 
They are convinced, instead, that 
the danger of aggression comes from 
American imperialism. This under- 
standing is also beginning to seep into 
the minds of the American people. 
This process has been helped along 
somewhat by the valuable admissions 
which have been made in the course 
of the struggle between the Truman- 
Dulles gang and the Hoover-Tak 
cabal. The full exposure of this big 
lie is one of the most important tasks 
in the fight for peace. Imperialist 
propaganda among the masses about 
the inevitability of war is based on 
this big lie. 

What else stands in the way of seri- 
ous advances in closing the gap be- 
tween the peace sentiment of the 
millions and the narrow base of the 
organized peace movement? 


WEAKNESSES IN OUR WORK 
aoe 


Certain grave weaknesses in our 
own work. 

At the head of the list we must 
place the influence within our own 
ranks of the theory that the peaceful 
coexistence of the socialist and capi- 
talist systems is impossible, that a 
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w world war is inevitable. Within 
own ranks, of course, this theory 
a different origin than among 
ihe masses. Within our own ranks, 
here is a correct understanding that 
itis Wall Street which is preparing a 
rar for world domination. But this 
orrect understanding is coupled with 
in incorrect estimate of the strength 
¢ American imperialism, an over- 
stimation of that strength, and hence 
, tendency toward fatalism, toward 
apitulation before the war drive of 
{merican imperialism. The reverse 
ide of the coin is an underestima- 
jon of the peace sentiments and de- 
ires of the American people, an un- 
lerestimation of the readiness of the 
American people to fight for peace. 
This is the main feature of the Right 
anger within our Party in the fight 
br peace. 

How does this Right danger mani- 
fest itself ? 

In relation to the outbreak of the 
var in Korea, for example, there were 
_ Jendencies to consider that the die 
seti- fad been cast for World War III. 
> be- WThere were sentiments, sometimes 
the Japressed, sometimes unexpressed, 
f the fiat from Korea the war would in- 
witably spread to China, from China 
| t would in time spread to the rest 
if the world. Hence, there were ten- 
dencies to regard the demand for a 
tuce and for negotiation of the is- 
wes in Korea in a purely formal 
nse without serious expectation that 
American imperialism could be 
lorced into negotiations. When the 
Truman Administration was com- 
pelled to enter into negotiations there 
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was, and still is, a completely insuf- 
ficient struggle to bring about the 
intervention of the masses in these 
negotiations in order to influence 
their successful outcome. Instead 
there was, and is, a reliance on spon- 
taneity in our approach to mobiliz- 
ing the masses for an end to the war 
in Korea. When there is an upsurge 
among the masses owing to some de- 
velopment or other, we give our ac- 
tivity a little spurt; when this up- 
surge subsides somewhat, our own 
activity subsides. Fundamentally, this 
reliance on spontaneity stems from a 
fatalist attitude toward the possibility 
of compelling, through mass pres- 
sure, an end to the White House- 
Pentagon sabotage at Panmunjom 
and forcing the conclusion of a truce. 

In relation to the petition campaign 
for a Five-Power Peace Pact, we must 
state quite frankly that there was 
resistance to entering this campaign 
from the very beginning. This re- 
sistance stemmed, initially, from 
some hesitation within the national 
leadership of our party itself which 
considered that this campaign was 
not sufficiently “indigenous” to regis- 
ter among the masses. This view- 
point, of course, has been amply re- 
futed not only by the results of the 
Gallup Poll but by the results 
achieved wherever serious efforts have 
been made to collect signatures. 

In relation to specific measures of 
war preparation submitted to Con- 
gress by the Truman Administra- 
tion, there was, and is, hardly a token 
of serious effort to bring about their 
defeat. It is said that nothing can be 
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done with this Congress; anti-par- 
liamentary moods prevail. But, with- 
out any serious participation by our 
Party or the Left forces generally, 
UMT is defeated in Congress. Little 
or no struggle of any kind is launched 
against the staggering military bud- 
gets submitted by Truman. But with- 
out our intervention, the pressure 
of the masses against mounting taxes 
is so great that the House of Repre- 
sentatives cut Truman’s military 
budget by 10 percent. 

In relation to our fight to win the 
masses for peaceful coexistence of 
the two systems, an extremely formal- 
istic attitude prevails. It remains a 
slogan which we do not attempt to 
translate into various forms of prac- 
tical-political activity. This is the 
fundamental reason for our failure 
to grasp the full significance of the 
International Economic Conference 
recently held in Moscow, and the 
extensive possibilities of winning 
mass support among large sections 
of workers for breaking down State 
Department barriers to east-west 
trade. The offer of the Soviet govern- 
ment to do four hundred million dol- 
lars worth of business with the United 
States each year for the next three 
years, plus the undoubted readiness 
of the People’s Democracies in Eu- 
rope and the People’s Republic of 
China to open up similar prospects 
for trade, has a powerful attraction 
for the masses of unemployed work- 
ers in the depressed civilian indus- 
tries like textile, radio and television, 
shoe, furniture, etc., as well as in in- 
dustries which would immediately 
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expand employment as a result of 
such trade as maritime and long! 
shore. 

We are, all of us, ready enough to 
explain that the slowness with which 
the American workers are entering 
into the struggle against war prep. 
arations stems to a considerable de. 
gree from the fact that the war econ- 
omy has given jobs to millions of 
workers. Why, then, are we so slow 
to understand that these very same 
bread and butter considerations of 
jobs and employment can also but- 
tress opposite movements and tempos 
among workers if they are linked 
with a policy of trade with the So 
viet Union? If a job created by the 
war economy has one effect, then a 
job created by a policy of peace and 
trade with the Soviet Union, the Chi- 
nese People’s Republic, and the Peo- 
ples’ Democracies of Eastern Europe 
will have a different effect. The fight 
to break down the barriers erected 
against east-west trade by the State 
Department can enlist the support of 
hundreds of thousands of unem- 
ployed textile, clothing, shoe, furni- 
ture, household appliance, maritime 
and longshore workers. 

Then we sometimes find a com- 
bination of views which, despite an 
expression of belief in the possibility 
of preventing a new world war, de- 
mobilizes the struggle for peace be- 
cause it is predicated on the expecta- 
tion that the world peace forces will 
do the job all by themselves. The 
American people, according to this 
opinion, can be written off the books; 
if a new war is to be prevented, it 
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will be done without, and in spite of, 
the American people. Those holding 
sich views lustily applaud the Soviet 
Union, the North Korean and Chi- 
nese people, the struggling masses in 
the colonial and dependent countries, 
the powerful Communist Parties and 
people's peace movements in West- 
en Europe—but turn their backs on 
the American people. As far as they 
are concerned, the prevention of a 
aew war is so little dependent on the 
American people that the world peace 
forces can be relied on to do the 
job, even if a fascist dictatorship 
should be established in the United 
States; and they, more or less, con- 
sider that such a fascist dictatorship 
in the United States is quite inevi- 
ble after a few last ditch struggles. 

It is, of course, basic to our work 
i have a high appreciation of the 
trength of the world peace forces. 
But we will do the world peace camp 
agreater service if we also have deep 
confidence in the American people, 
in our ability to arouse and activize 
them in the fight for peace. Any ten- 
dency to write the American people 
off the books as a vital factor in the 
fight for peace is sheer capitulation 
before the admittedly great difficul- 
its in the way of combating the 
drive of American imperialism to 
war. It is a form of political myopia 
which sees only the difficulties and 
does not see the rapidly emerging 
new possibilities. To write the Amer- 
ican people off the books is a defeatist 
substitute for conducting the neces- 
sry examination of our own weak- 
nesses and mistakes in the fight for 
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peace. 

At the root of such weaknesses in 
our fight for peace is the influence, 
in one form or another, of a skepti- 
cal attitude to the possibility of the 
peaceful coexistence of the two sys- 
tems, of a fatalist attitude toward the 
possibility of preventing a new world 
war, an underestimation of the deep- 
going peace sentiment of the Ameri- 
can people. This fatalist attitude, un- 
fortunately, is present also in the 
labor movement generally, including 
Left and progressive sections. Our 
leadership nationally and in the dis- 
tricts must undertake to develop a 
serious ideological-political campaign 
on these issues in order to unleash the 
full energy of our Party in the fight 
for peace. 


ELIMINATE SECTARIANISM! 


At the same time, we must begin 
to correct a widespread and deep- 
rooted sectarianism in our approach 
to the united front in the fight for 
peace. For, no matter how adequately 
we grasp the possibility of prevent- 
ing the outbreak of a new world war, 
no matter how much confidence we 
have in the readiness of the Ameri- 
can people to fight for peace, we will 
not make any appreciable headway 
if we narrow down existing possi- 
bilities by sectarian approaches to the 
policy and tactic of the united front. 

Essentially, this sectarianism mani- 
fests itself in a failure to understand 
fully the relationship between the ex- 
isting united front centers of strug- 
gle for peace and the emerging move- 
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ments for peace among the millions 
who, under present conditions, will 
not join or follow these existing peace 
centers. Such united front peace cen- 
ters as the American Peace Crusade, 
the Labor Peace Conference, the 
American Women for Peace, unite 
forces of diverse political tendencies, 
both Communist and non-Commu- 
nist, in activities around a minimum 
program for peace. Having set them- 
selves the aim of initiating projects 
and actions around specific issues 
such as ending the war in Korea, the 
Five-Power Peace Pact, etc., these 
centers have made an outstanding 
contribution to the fight for peace in 
the United States. They have con- 
tributed in no small degree to the 
changes which are clearly observable 
among large masses of workers and 
Negro people with respect to the 
fight for peace. 

The influence of these centers is 
not limited exclusively to those who 
directly follow their leadership and 
support their campaigns. By their 
numerous and extensive activities, 
they have helped to stimulate the 
activity and understanding of masses 
in Right-led unions and mass organ- 
izations of the most diverse type. 
Hence these united front peace cen- 
ters are fully justified in their sus- 
tained efforts to build themselves, 
to expand their influence and increase 
their activities, to fully realize their 
great potentialities in the fight for 
peace. They are fully justified in reso- 
lutely combating certain tendencies 
to liquidate these centers, or to allow 
them to die out, because it is possible 
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to build broader movements, either 
now or in the future. 

At the same time, we must clearly 
recognize the limitations within 
which these existing centers operate, 
These limitations are inherent, at 
the present time, in the fact that 
they group together various non-Left 
—even certain conservative — forces 
who are willing to work together 
with the Left and Communists in a 
formal united front. This is one of 
the most important characteristics of 
these centers. It is a characteristic of 
the united front struggle for peace 
which is bound to grow in the fu. 
ture, despite the Red-baiting and 
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divisive work of the war-mongers. In 
fact, here and there, the urgency of 
the struggle around one or another 
issue has shown that such tendencies 
are beginning to manifest themselves, 
e.g., the broad united front confer- 
ence in Ansonia, Connecticut, against 
war economy unemployment; the of- 
ficial support by conservative C.LO. 
and A. F. of L. forces to the strike of 
the U.E. in Wasau, Wisconsin; the 
foundry conference of three U.E- 
F.E., U.A.W. and A. F. of L. locals 
of the Harvester chain. 

As yet, however, these tendencies 
are the exception. In general, the at- 
mosphere in the country is such that 
many millions who are prepared to 
participate in the fight around one 
or another aspect of the struggle for 
peace are not prepared to do so i 
formal unity with the Communists or 
with the Left generally. In many 
cases, this has nothing to do with the 
subjective political inclinations of sec- 
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tions of the trade unions and Negro 
seople’s organizations. The workers 
in a particular local, for example, 
may themselves favor uniting with 
the Left in some project initiated by 
the Labor Conference For Peace. But 
hey are inhibited from acting ac- 
wrding to their convictions by fear 
f reprisals from their district or in- 
ernational office. One or another 
sbor or religious or Negro people’s 
tader may not personally object to 
stablishing a formal united front 
elationship with the existing peace 
enters. But they also are compelled 
» reckon with a relation of forces 
vhich, at the present time, effectively 
wevents them from uniting with the 
left except under penalty of being 
hreatened with the loss of the influ- 
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ace and leadership they now exert. 
Hence, it is unreal to expect that 
he organized influence of the exist- 
mg peace centers will expand unin- 
ecruptedly by the constant absorp- 
tion, so to speak, of the increasingly 
mw, large sections of the American 
mople and their organizations who 
we entering into the active struggle 
bt peace. 
What shall be done in such cases, 
specially since they affect the major- 
ty of workers and Negro people 
isirous of fighting for peace? Should 
hey be abandoned until the politi- 
climate changes at which time 
hey will be ready and free to unite 
ith the Left, or act under the lead- 
ship of the existing peace centers? 
erely to put the question is to an- 
wer it. 
The task in this situation—and 
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it is the main situation with which 
we are confronted—is to encourage 
and facilitate the development of 
movements on specific issues among 
the masses in the Right-led unions 
and other people’s organizations 
which will parallel the activities of 
the existing peace centers even though 
such movements, in the beginning, 
are based on unclarity or confusion 
on important questions; even though 
such movements, in the beginning, 
may be influenced by the anti-Com- 
munist views of individual leaders 
of various Right-led unions and or- 
ganizations. 

But this is precisely what we have 
not been doing. Instead, almost all 
our attention and energy has been 
devoted to the existing Left-progres- 
sive peace centers. This is one of the 
chief reasons why millions who are 
for an immediate end to the war in 
Korea have not been able to articu- 
late their demands. That is why mil- 
lions who are for a meeting of the 
Big Five, or for the conclusion of a 
peace pact, have not been able to 
make their influence felt in this 
struggle. 


UNITED FRONT FOR PEACE 


Both nationally and in the dis- 
tricts and sections, we must subject 
our whole approach to the united 
front peace fight to a searching re- 
examination in order to eliminate 
completely the baleful influence of 
such sectarian approaches and prac- 
tices. A few illustrations will estab- 
lish this point. 
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The main character of the work 
that is being done to involve trade 
unions in the fight for peace differs 
very little today from what it was a 
year ago. Efforts are made to get dele- 
gates from local unions to confer- 
ences organized by A.P.C. or by the 
Labor Peace Conference; or these 
unions are asked to join in, or give 
support to, projects initiated by these 
two centers. This is all to the good; 
but it is woefully insufficient. 

The desire for peace, and the fear 
of war, has grown so considerably 
among the masses of workers that in 
a growing number of cases even the 
leadership of Right-led internationals 
has been compelled to heed this 
sentiment and give it public expres- 
sion. Such is the case with Gorman 
and Jimerson of the Amalgamated 
Meat Cutters, A. F. of L.; likewise 
with Potofsky and Rosenblum of the 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers; 
likewise with Hugo Ernst of the 
Hotel & Restaurant Workers, A. F. 
of L.; likewise Stellato of the Ford 
local, U.A.W. In these cases, the is- 
sue of the peaceful coexistence of the 
socialist and capitalist social systems 
has been advanced as a cardinal point 
of foreign policy by the leaders of the 
unions mentioned. 

If Gorman, Jimerson, Potofsky, 
Rosenblum, Ernst, Stellato declare 
themselves for peaceful coexistence, 
it is because of the pressure of the 
moods of their membership. How 
can these moods be transformed into 
activity? Certainly not by reliance 
on the top leaders of these unions. 
But—and this is what differentiates 
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the present moment from a year ago 
—not necessarily in collision with 
these leaders. The activation of thesehi 
workers in the fight for peaceful cof 
existence is greatly enhanced because 
the central issue on which this activ. 
ity is based is no longer in conflict 
with official union policy. But if we 


internationals afhliate with A.P.C. or 
L.P.C., or sponsor the projects o 


these centers, or officially participate} So it 1 
in their campaigns, then we are plac gro P 


ing needless obstacles in the way off 
activizing these workers in the fight 
for peace. 

These workers and their local un4f 
ions should be encouraged to devise 
their own activities, their own organ# 
izational forms, their own projec 
independently of the existing peac¢ 
centers. Only in this way can theyg 
be brought into the struggle fo 


the road of building an eventua 
peace coalition in our country. 

This same consideration applies i 
the case of those unions in which the 
leadership does not differentiate itg? 
self from the foreign policies of that 
Administration, or even actively sup 
ports these policies as in the Stee 


righ 
conf 


Union, the Auto Union, the Railfpasi 


road Brotherhoods, etc. Here it wi 
certainly be easier to cope with th¢ 


opposition of the union leadershig tiated 


to the peace activity of the membe 


tionals if the struggle revolves around? over! 


the issue (e.g., ending the war 
Korea, a meeting of the Big Fivegt 
etc.) rather than around the form 


if hip of 
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r agof(eg., support to affiliation with, or 
ithdelegates to an A.P.C. conference) 
ince this question of form raises 
political issues of a different char- 


activ-forepared, at present, to fight on, i., 
ity with the Left. 


cipate| So it is also with the masses of the 
egro people and the fight for peace. 
i is an indisputable fact that the 


we fundamental and deep-going. The 
character of the drive toward 
dvorld domination and war by Amer- 
ian imperialism has brought about 
40 intertwining at many points of 
aie struggle for peace with the strug- 


ax confronted with a virulent in- 
of chauvinism and racism 


masionist program of American im- 
tialism. While it would be incor- 


x Fivegttngthening which is one of the 
hief characteristics of the present 


moment. 

The desire for peace among the 
members and followers of Negro 
people’s organizations has been en- 
hanced by the signal contributions 
of such figures as Paul Robeson and 
Dr. Du Bois. This role has been out- 
standing in heightening the conscious 
desire for peace, not only among the 
Negro people, but among the masses 
of the population as a whole. 

This being the situation, why have 
the masses of Negro people not been 
more actively involved in the fight 
for peace? 

This question, in reality, involves 
two questions: 

1) Why have the existing peace 
centers not won greater support 
among the Negro people? 

2) Why has the full peace poten- 
tial of the Negro people not found 
adequate forms of expression? 

One of the main, if not the chief, 
reasons, for the failure of the existing 
peace centers to expand their influ- 
ence among the Negro people, is 
the influence of white chauvinism 
within these centers and within the 
various organizations composing 
them. The articles of Comrades Pet- 
tis Perry and Claudia Jones in Po- 
litical Affairs have held these white 
chauvinist influences, in their vari- 
ous forms of manifestation, up to the 
light of day and brilliantly dissected 
them. 

When a white trade-union leader 
can say, at a conference of one of 
such peace centers, that “there have 
been too many Negro speakers,” or 
“too much discussion of the Negro 
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question,” then it is not to be won- 
dered at that the white chauvinist 
orientation behind such remarks will 
affect the ability of such centers to in- 
fluence masses of Negro people de- 
sirous of joining in the fight for 
peace. 

When the close connection between 
certain aspects of the struggle for 
Negro rights and the fight for peace 
is not taken into account in order 
not to “alienate” certain white forces, 
then we again have displayed the in- 
fluences of white chauvinism which 
explain why such centers have not 
succeeded in gaining greater support 
among large sections of the Negro 
people. 

The struggle against white chau- 
vinism within these peace centers is 
of prime importance in facilitating 
the adherence of greater sections of 
the Negro people to their programs 
and activities. Such a struggle must 
be led by the white forces within 
these centers. And in leading this 
struggle, they can confidently count 
on support among the white masses. 
For it is a most serious mistake to 
underestimate the readiness of the 
white masses to join in the struggle 
against white chauvinism when they 
are given a clear lead to join in this 
struggle in their own self-interest. 

The virulent increase of vile, white 
chauvinist, racist propaganda which 
accompanies Wall Street’s war prep- 
arations is not the only feature of the 
present moment which influences the 
white masses. They are also influ- 
enced by another feature of the pres- 
ent moment, namely, the demonstra- 
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tion in practice of the hollowness ff put 
“white supremacy” in Asia and Aft cannot 
ca where the allegedly “inferior” colf i ch; 
ored peoples have thrown off, off of the 
are in the process of throwing of people 
the shackles of the “white mang the Ni 
burden” and establishing their ful into th 
equality. White supremacist habit j: hme 
of thought among the Americal ive pe 
masses were given a bigger jolt 3 cially 
the Yalu River and at Panmunjom peopl 
than quite a few long speeches thal we 
we have been making here. pe 
Furthermore, the glaring contras§ sot ¢¢ 
between the noble aims which Wa gro p 
Street hypocritically announces af |.sder 
its purpose for preparing and waging Aitho 
war and the opposite practice af i. no} 
heme of oppression of the Negro peo jh. N 
ple, Jim Crowism and lynching, cre§ nace , 
ates its own contradictions for th@ 4. . 
bourgeoisie and their servile Socialf ,,.... 
Democratic agents. This contras§ 1) i 
brings international pressure to bearg ¢.., 
upon the white masses in the United Jus 
States. When Governor Dewey i day c 
compelled to make a speech in Singag 4. , 
pore about the Cicero events, thi <1 
has certain important effects upow 
white Americans also. for p 
The propaganda of white chaug ¢.1. 
vinism has increased; but so hav@ ...:,. 
the possibilities for counteracting 14 |, ..,, 
We must be supremely confideng j..., 
that if we do not underestimate th proce 
readiness of the white masses to joi 
the struggle against white chauvinism larg . 
but instead boldly and skilfull pram 





show them how it is in their owl 
self-interest to struggle against whit 
chauvinism, that these white mas 
will respond. 
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But these existing peace centers 
cannot, and should not be expected 
to, channelize the peace sentiments 
of the millions among the Negro 
people who are against war. Nor can 
the Negro people be moved en masse 
into the fight for peace by the estab- 
lishment of additional Left-progres- 
sive peace centers or committees espe- 
cially set up to mobilize the Negro 
people for peace. 

We place an impossible task before 
ourselves if we attempt, under pres- 
ontras§ ent conditions, to insist that the Ne- 
n Wa gro people fight for peace under the 
ces a4 leadership of the Left or not at all. 
vagin@ Although fear of unity with the Left 
ice af is not so influential a factor among 
FO Pod the Negro people as it is among the 
18) CCE mass of white workers, farmers, mid- 
oo th dle classes, it is, with the current 
Socia barrage of demagogy, nevertheless 
ontrasy sill powerful enough to affect the 
D bea form of their mass action. 

United Just as there is a new situation to- 
wey 4 day compared with a year ago among 
‘Singa the trade unions, so there is a new 
8, thif stuation today among the organiza- 
| UPOM tions of the Negro people. This desire 
for peace among the Negro people— 
further sharpened by the intensifi- 
cation of their oppression—has grown 
tosuch proportions that it is bringing 
about, just as in the trade unions, a 
process of differentiation among Ne- 
gro people’s leaders who, by and 
large, still adhere to the general pro- 
gram of the Truman Administration. 
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One of the outstanding examples of 
a leader of the Negro people who is 
differentiating himself from the poli- 
cies of the Truman Administration 
while not yet completely rejecting 
them, is Dr. Mordecai Johnson, Pres- 
ident of Howard University. 

The new situation among the Ne- 
gro people, compared with that of a 
year ago, is symbolized by the poai- 
tion of Dr. Mordecai Johnson, who 
in turn reflects the pressure of the 
Negro people. But these masses of 
Negro people will not move into ac- 
tion in the fight for peace only under 
the leadership of the Left. They will 
do so mainly through their own or- 
ganizations and through movements 
and committees led by Dr. Johnson 
and others of singilar views. The re- 
sponsibility of the Left-progressive 
forces active among the Negro peo- 
ple is not to counterpose themselves 
to this process, but to facilitate its 
development. 

What is true of the trade unions 
and of the organizations of the Ne- 
gro people is true of every section 
ef the population—farmers, women, 
religious groups, youth, national 
groups, professionals. Everywhere, in 
varying degrees, the problem is the 
same—to set millions into motion in 
the fight for peace—not necessarily 
under the leadership of the Left or 
in formal unity with the Left, but 
under conditions where these mil- 
lions are prepared to fight for peace. 


Puerto Rico and the Fight for Its Independence 


By Pettis Perry 


(The concluding installment of this arncle will appear in our next 


issue—the Editor.) 


IN APPROACHING THE issue of Puerto 
Rico, the direct colony of U.S. impe- 
rialism, it is the duty of the working 
class of our country to express the 
greatest amount of international sol- 
idarity in support of Puerto Rican 
independence. This is indispensable. 
One must reject all such “statistical” 
arguments as that Puerto Rico is a 
“little” island, with only two million 
people. Area or size of population is 
not the criterion for the position of 
the working class of the oppressor 
nation with respect to its responsibil- 
ity to the colonially oppressed peo- 
ples, for Marxists have always held 
that no nation can itself be free as 
long as it oppresses other nations, 
whether these be large or small. The 
right to unconditional independenee 
must be defended as the right of ail 
colonial peoples. In addition, one 
cannot think seriously of anti-impe- 
rialist solidarity with the rest of the 
150 million people of Latin America 
without taking a firm stand in be- 
half of the complete independence of 
Puerto Rico. To the rest of Latin 
America which is under the yoke of 
Yankee imperialism, Puerto Rico 
serves as a warning of the fullest 


extent of Wall Street colonialism. 
* a . 


When Puerto Rico was discovered 
in 1493, the Spanish conquerors found 
the country aborigines at the stage 
of primitive communal life. They 
used stone tools and drew their sub- f 
sistence from agriculture, hunting, f 
and fishing. The social relations were 
patriarchal. However, in that pre- 
class society the beginnings of a 
slave society were already evident. 

In 1508, Juan Ponce de Leon came 
as the first governor to the country, 
and the conquest of the aborigines 
by the Spanish colonizers began. In 
1509, by royal decree, the system of 
Repartimiento and Encomienda was 
imposed on the 60,000 Indian inhabi- 
tants. By that system, the land was 
distributed as grants to Spanish 
feudal landowners, among whom the 
Indians were distributed as slaves 
and peons. 

For the first time there were ex 
ploiters and exploited, oppressors and 
oppressed, in Puerto Rico. The In 
dians, under the leadership of Guay- 
band, organized themselves for the 
reconquest of their land. By 151 
there was open revolt of the Indians. 
The rebellion was widespread, with 
thousands frequently engaged in 
open warfare. Pitted against the un- 
speakable savagery of the Conquist- 
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dores and their vastly superior instru- 
ments of warfare, the valorous In- 
jans were slaughtered in large num- 
rs. Resisting enslavement, the ma- 
jority of the Indians fled to adjacent 
ountries. By 1530, as a result of the 
<t — Icessant warfare and an epidemic of 
mall pox, the Indian population in 
ie country was reduced to 1,148! 
The fierce resistance of the Indians, 


rt rom exile and from within the coun- 
stage FY» together with the decimation of 
They heir numbers, compelled the Span- 


th colonizers to import slaves. In 
518 the first Negro slaves were 
fought to the Antilles. Soon after 
he landing of the first Negro slaves, 
iommon resistance between them and 
ne Indians developed. Together they 
led to the hills and continued to 
larass the colonizers. 

The importation of slaves con- 
tinued, although in much lesser num- 
iets than in the other Antilles due 
othe slow development of the sugar 
dustry which was not introduced 
a Puerto Rico until 1533. But from 
ihe very inception of slavery in the 
ountry there set in an unending 
eries of slave revolts which were 
mought to a close only with the 
dolition of slavery in 1873. 
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The independence struggles in 
Puerto Rico developed in conjunc- 
ton with the struggles in monarchi- 
al Spain. When Napoleon invaded 
Spain in 1810, the Latin-American 
couatries rose in rebellion against 
the Spanish monarchy. The revolu- 


tion of 1810 in Venezuela—and the 
Haitian revolution preceding it — 
sparked the liberation movements in 
all Latin America. These movements 
had received inspiration from the 
American Revolution of 1776 and the 
French Revolution of 1789. 

The revolutionary struggles which 
developed in Latin America woke 
the Puerto Rican people to more ac- 
tive political struggle. In 1810, agi- 
tation began in Puerto Rico for par- 
ticipation in the Spanish Cortes 
(parliament). In 1812, representation 
to the Cortes was achieved. With the 
unsettled state of Spanish political 
affairs, the Puerto Ricans rose in re- 
bellion in 1825 and again in 1834. 

The existing class relations of that 
period were complex. From 1810 to 
1868, in the feudal setting, slavery, 
particularly for the Negro, still per- 
sisted; peonage laws were in force; 
the propertyless people were forced 
under penalty to work the land for 
the landowners at wages fixed by the 
government. Alongside the feudal 
landowners, a native bourgeoisie was 
rising. By 1873, when slavery was 
completely abolished, all slaves — 
Negro, Indian, and white — had 
merged to form the ethnic composi- 
tion of the Puerto Rican nation. 

A new situation arose unfolding 
struggles for Puerto Rican nation- 
hood. The struggle against the super- 
exploitation to which the colony of 
Puerto Rico was subjected was, in 
broad historic terms, the fight for the 
development of the country’s produc- 
tive forces, for the creation of an 
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inner market, and for free trade re- 
lations with other countries. This 
process came into clash with the 
feudal mode of production imposed 
upon the country by Spain. Thus 
the funds to maintain fortifications, 
public works, government employees, 
and the army came from the royal 
treasury in Mexico, center of Spain’s 
empire in the Americas. With the 
1810 Mexican revolution, this sub- 
sidy stopped, creating great difficul- 
ties for the Administration. In turn, 
this stimulated new demands of the 
rising bourgeoisie. As a result, Spain 
was compelled to grant a number of 
concessions: representation in the 
Cortes, the establishment of a sepa- 
rate treasury, the issuance of cur- 
rency, the creation of several new 
ports to expedite the export of prod- 
ucts, freedom of foreign trade. Puerto 
Rico began to export in increasing 
quantities, cattle, tobacco, sugar cane, 
and coffee. 

The political subjugation of the 
country, the continuing slave rela- 
tions and peonage hindered the fur- 
ther development of the bourgeoisie. 
The Lares Revolution of 1868, ex- 
pressing the aims of the native bour- 
geoisie, sought to abolish slavery, the 
feudal laws, and colonial rule. The 
workers participated in the revolu- 
tion, marching with red banners, and 
publicly committing to bonfires the 
hateful peonage registration books. 

The mass revolution was drowned 
in blood. It failed to achieve inde- 
pendence. But the struggle continued 
for the abolition of slavery, for the 





abolition of peonage laws, and for 
genuine political representation. The 
national unity attained by the revo- 
lution of 1868 continued to manifest 
itself in revolutionary activity. The 
thirty most bloody years in Puerto 
Rican history followed in the wake 
of this revolution. As stated, slavery 
was abolished in 1873 to be followed 
shortly thereafter by the abolition of 
the peonage laws. The leaders of 
the Lares revolution were exiled. A 
new political party, the Reformist 
Party, was organized advocating re- 
forms within a reactionary environ- 
ment of absolutism. Its leaders were 
persecuted and imprisoned repeated- 
ly. This culminated in a general in- 
quisition against all Puerto Rican 
reformists in 1887. By then the Re- 
formist Party had changed into the 
Autonomous Party. Puerto Rico fi- 
nally wrested from the Spanish op- 
pressors an autonomous form of gov- 
ernment in 1897. 
* * * 
The history of U.S. enslavement of 


Puerto Rico goes back 54 years, to 
1898, when Puerto Rico was taken 





by force from imperial Spain. (U.S. 
troops landed in the country on 
July 25, 1898.) The bourgeois scien- 
tist, Josue de Castro, in his work, 
The Geography of Hunger (1952), 
refers to that period as follows: 


When the United States took posses- 
sion of Puerto Rico in 1898, following 
the victory over Spain, it found a 
population which, if not exactly swim- 
ming in wealth and abundance, was far 
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from the misery and hunger that it suf- 
fers in our times. The ensuing catas- 
trophe is worth analyzing (pp. 122). 


In his brief analysis the author 
states further: 


It is not extreme, indeed, to compare 
the island of Puerto Rico so far as the 
living conditions of its people are con- 
cerned, to the island of Hongkong in 
the Chinese seas. The English estab- 
lished themselves on Hongkong by the 
Treaty of Nanking in 1842. But until 
today they have done nothing to im- 
prove the living conditions of the 
Chinese who subsist there, bound in 
mire and misery like the natives of 
this other ‘island slum,’ as Vogt called 
the territory of Puerto Rico. 

In spite of the postwar measures at 
increasing industrialization and promot- 
ing diversification of agriculture, Puerto 
Rico remains a kind of Hongkong for 
the Americas (p. 126—Emphasis mine 


—PP.). 


The autonomous government was 
abolished by the U.S. imperialist au- 
thorities, a military government was 
imposed. To this date, troops of oc- 
cupation are quartered in Puerto 
Rico. The struggle for national lib- 
eration continued, now directed 
against American imperialism. In 
May 1goo, the U.S. Congress passed 
the Foraker Act. This Act instituted 
a civil government in place of mili- 
tary rule, under U.S. domination. 
The Act gave to Washington control 
over commerce and the tariff and to 
the President the power to appoint all 
officers of the Puerto Rican govern- 
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ment. With the institution of civil 
government, the organized labor 
movement, which had just arisen, 
conducted militant strikes and de- 
manded legislation for the eight- 
hour work day. While the bourgeois 
Federalist party challenged the For- 
aker Act and the limitations imposed 
upon the Puerto Rican people, by the 
new organic charter, it tried to use 
the oppressive laws formerly directed 
against it by monarchical Spain, 
against the rising labor movement. 

In the period of the first imperial- 
ist world war, the Jones Act was 
enacted, according U.S. citizenship 
to the people of Puerto Rico. The 
Jones Act, motivated in part by the 
need for cannon-fodder, amended the 
Foraker Act as the organic law gov- 
erning U.S. relations with Puerto 
Rico. This law, which granted cer- 
tain limited reforms not only did 
not end the colonial status of Puerto 
Rico, but riveted tighter the hold of 
Wall Street on the economic, social, 
and political life of the country. 

* * * 

Puerto Rico Has, indeed, suffered 
retrogression with the advent of the 
vaunted democracy from the United 
States since its conquest in 1898. 
Many people of this country are quite 
unaware of this appalling fact. But 
the Puerto Rican people are very 
much aware of it and are struggling 
to free themselves from the fetters of 
imperialist domination. 

The economic aspects of this op- 
pression are stark. A major evidence 
of the enforced economic retrogres- 
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sion, as a result of Wall Street’s 
super-exploitation, is the systematic 
reduction of Puerto Rico from a 
land with a potentially varied agri- 
culture into one with a grinding and 
impoverishing monoculture — the 
sugar industry controlled by the 
USS. trusts. 

In 1949, atcording to former U.S. 
Congressman Vito Marcantonio, 
Puerto Rico produced 1,277,482 tons 
of sugar. How much of this sugar 
was Puerto Rico permitted to refine? 
Fifteen percent of its total produc- 
tion! The other 85 percent was re- 
fined in the United States. This is the 
rankest kind of economic oppression. 
Marcantonio told Congress: “Under 
the colonial system of exploitation 
which I have just described, we have 
now in Puerto Rico over 300,000 un- 
employed out of a total population of 
2,200,000 inhabitants. That would 
amount, more or less, to 21,000,000 
unemployed in the United States.”* 

The Puerto Rican Monthly Statis- 
tical Report for January-February- 
March 1951, published by the Office 
of the Governor, San Juan, Puerto 
Rico, gives the labor force as 785,000 
for January and 789,000 for March, 
1951: of the entire labor force, 408,000 
worked 30 hours or more in January 
and 470,000 in March. Those working 
less than 30 hours in January totalled 
190,000, and 179,000 in March. The 
number having jobs, but not at work 
were 25,000 in January and 24,000 in 
March. Of the total labor force in 


* Vito Marcantonio, in his speech before the 
Slst Congress, 2nd session, March 16, 1950. 





January, 20 per cent were unem- 
ployed. If one takes the last three 
categories, those unemployed, those 
working less than 30 hours and 
those with a job but not at 
work, we get a total of 377,000 per- 
sons fully or partially unemployed. 
This would be 48 percent of the 
total labor force! These figures are 
taken for January, the month when 
unemployment is the greatest in the 
sugar industry. It illustrates, how- 
ever, how sugar plays havoc with the 
people of Puerto Rico. But even 
when sugar is at its peak, let us say 
in March, the unemployment situ- 
ation is still very serious. For if one 
takes the month of March as the low- 
est point in unemployment, the total 
being 98,000, that would be over 12 
percent of the total labor force un- 
employed, not including the partially 
unemployed. 

Latin American Facts, a progres- 
sive publication that specializes in 
Latin-American affairs, states in its 
issue of February, 1951: 


In 1949, 30,000 families were receiv- 
ing public relief and 41,000 more had 
applied for relief, a total approximating 
one in every six of the families on the 
Island. The public assistance grants to 
families from insular funds (this means 
the funds in Puerto Rico itself) are 
$7.50 per family per month, irrespec- 
tive of the number in the family (the 
average family in Puerto Rico is 5 per 
family). These figures were taken from 
the report adopted June 23, 1950 by the 
Federal Security Agency Interdepart- 
mental Committee on Children and 
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Youth, titled, “The Needs of Children 
of Puerto Rico.” 

The people of Puerto Rieo are 
subjected to wholesale misery and 
yarvation, thanks to the “American 
way of life.” 

In 1946-7, according to a special 
sudy made of Puerto Rico, more 
han two-thirds of the country’s fam- 
lies had an annual income of less 
han $1,000 a year, while 40 percent 
iad less than $500 a year. According 
» a country-wide study of “patterns 
ff living in Puerto Rican families,” 
‘bout 76 percent of rural and 54 
rrcent of urban individuals sleep 
vith 3 or more persons to a room, 
nd 39 percent and 14 percent respec- 
ively, sleep in rooms shared by five 
more persons. Ninety-four percent 
f urban persons sleep without bene- 
it of mattress.” 

The Irving Trust Company, in its 
report, “Conditions in Puerto Rico,” 
sued January 5, 1950, states the fol- 
owing on wages in Puerto Rico: 
‘Wages are low and represent the 
main advantage the island has to 
ier for industrialists. Skilled work- 
usaverage 43 cents per hour against 
figo in the United States. Unskilled 
nilroad workers get 30 cents per 
tour.” And so we get the brutal ad- 
nission that the greater the misery of 
te Puerto Rican people, the more 
advantageous it is for Yankee Big 
Business. 

It may perhaps be thought that 
these miserable wage levels are “bal- 
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anced off” with low price levels. 
What are the facts? The cost of liv- 
ing actually is more than 50 percent 
higher than in the United States. 
The first quarter of 1951 indicated 
that the consumer price index for all 
items increased 9.9 percent since 
June 1950. The Wholesale Price In- 
dex for rice soared 28 percent; and 
for beans 23 percent from March 
1950 to March 1951. Rice and beans 
are two of the most important staples 
in the diet of the Puerto Rican masses. 

An additional means of the super- 
exploitation of Puerto Rico is its ex- 
clusion from the world market. 
Puerto Rico could undoubtedly buy 
things much cheaper on the world 
market than it is forced to pay to the 
United States. Ninety percent of 
Puerto Rico’s imports come from this 
country. In 1948, Puerto Rico bought 
from the United States 337 million 
dollars in goods and sold to the 
United States 199 million dollars 
worth of goods. Obviously such an 
unequal trade balance heavily favors 
the United States monopolists. 

The reader might remember that 
William Z. Foster, the National 
Chairman of the C.P.U.S.A., who has 
the distinction of being the only 
Marxist in this country to give sys- 
tematic attention to Latin America, 
made a trip to Puerto Rico, and upon 
his return published on Open Letter 
to President Truman, called “El 
Fanguito.” In this letter he showed 
that there were some of the worst, 
if not the worst, slums known to 
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mankind in Puerto Rico. He sharply 
demanded that Truman and his 
Administration address themselves 
to these horrible conditions. But to 
no avail. At that very moment, Tru- 
man was too busy cooking up war 


and squandering the taxpayers’ 
money for monstrous armament 
preparations. 

* * * 


One of the most deplorable situa- 
tions in Puerto Rico is the status of 
education. Within a population of 
2,200,000 there are over 600,000 chil- 
dren of schoel age without adequate 
schools. Dr. Mackenzie of Columbia 
University reported at a hearing be- 
fore a Congressienal sub-committee 
of the Committee on Education and 
Labor that it would require 65 mil- 
lion dollars to support the educa- 
tional system in Puerto Rico, on the 
same average per pupil as obtains in 
continental United States. Dr. Mac- 
Kenzie observed ironically: “If we 
think we have a crisis in the United 
States, then Puerto Rico has a fam- 
ine.” 

The average child in the rural 
areas of Puerto Rico gets the equiva- 
lent of two years of schooling in the 
United States. Only six or seven of 
every 100 students finish high school. 
Over four-fifths of the children are 
limited to half-ration education, since 
they attend school only half a day. 

Dr. Virgilio Brunet, President of 
the Puerto Rican Teachers Associa- 
tion, told the same committee: 


The American people want their 
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teachers to receive salaries which will 
insure an adequate flow of the right 
kind of new teachers into the profes 
sion. The teacher in Puerto Rico re 
ceives an average annual salary of 
$1,577, or $131 per month. Any other 
employee of the insular or Federal 
Government, with an academic and 
professional preparation equivalent to 
that required for a teacher, a B.A. de. 
gree, and with much less responsibility 
than that assumed by a teacher, re. 
ceives a salary twice as large. He went 
on to complain: “Of course, one of the 
reasons why we have been able to open 
enough schoolrooms for 54 percent of 
our school population is that we have 
reduced efficiency by imposing impos- 
sibly heavy loads on low-salary teachers. 
We realize that if salaries were in- 
creased to double the amount now paid, 
and if the pupil-teacher load were not 
so heavy as it is now, more than three- 
fourths of our school population would 
have no chance to enter school.”* 


Dr. Brunet then described the pen- 
sion system for Puerto Rico, showing 
that the pension now received by 
teachers ranged from $20-$50 per 
month, and suggesting that such pen- 
sions were scarcely enough to pay 
house rent. But this Committee, 
chaired by John Lesinki of Michigan, 
showed that it had very little inter- 
est in the Puerto Rican educational 
system. 

Thus it turns out that a serious 
economic and social problem posed 
to this Committee with respect to 





* Hearings before a Special Subcommittee of 
the Committee on Education and bor, House 
of Rep., 8lst Cong., Nov. 16, 1948, p. 202. 
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conditions in Puerto Rico received 
nothing but disregard and scorn at 
its hands. How this epitomizes the 
white chauvinism and imperialist 
racist arrogance so rampant in this 
country, and which is stimulated so 
vigorously by the war drive of the 
men of Wall Street! 

And yet the Puerto Ricans are 
told that they are citizens of the 
United States, that they enjoy “our 
way of life,” that therefore they must 
be ready to offer themselves as can- 
non fodder for Wall Street’s wars. 
At present, Puerto Rico has propor- 
tionately more youth in Korea than 
any other country, including the 
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United States, sent there to fight for 
“democracy” and for “our way of 
life.” It is pertinent to ask: For whom 
are the Puerto Ricans asked to fight 
to attain democracy? Is it for the 
starving and enslaved people of the 
Island of Puerto Rico? Is it for the 
15 million oppressed Negroes in the 
United States? Is it for the 60 mil- 
lion exploited workers in the United 
States? Is it for the millions of toil- 
ing farmers in the United States? 
Not at all! It is for the Wall Street 
bankers, the trusts, the Dixiecrats 
and Southern Bourbons. It is for 
the Big Business interests that hold 
Puerto Rico in enslavement. 











The Strike of the Steel Workers 


By George Morris 


THE GREAT STRIKE of the steel workers 
is of basic importance to the working 
class as a whole, especially in the 
fight against the wage freeze. Steel 
wages have traditionally been a strong 
influence upon wage movements gen- 
erally. This holds particularly in this 
period when free collective bargain- 
ing is pretty much supplanted by the 
imposition of government-dictated 
wage policy. 

The steel workers’ union is viewed 
by the workers as a heavy battering 
ram, powerful enough to break 
through the government roadblocks 
set to bar wage raises. It need hardly 
be added that the big employers of 
the country place a strong confidence 
in the powerful steel corporations to 
hold down wages, and hold up the 
high profits and the high price level. 

At this writing, the steel work- 
ers are out, and after seven months 
of negotiations, unions with millions 
of members are watching the out- 
come of the struggle in steel because 
their own stalled or approaching 
wage talks will be influenced by the 
“pattern.” Moreover, as is now ap- 
parent to all, what began as a fight 
for a wage raise for steel workers, 
developed also into a major political 


struggle over issues affecting the la- 
bor movement as a whole. 

As the strike progressed, it also be- 
came apparent how correct William 
Z. Foster, chairman of the Commu- 
nist Party and leader of the first 
general steel strike (1919), was when 
he wrote in his series of articles in 
the Daily Worker (May 6-14) that 
“there has been altogether too much 
reliance upon the Truman Admin- 
istration and too much acceptance of 
the notion of a ‘national emergency’ 
which really does not exist.” 

Forced to strike after seven months 
of fruitless negotiations, the workers 
on numerous picket lines echoed 
Foster’s assertion that Philip Mur- 
ray “was wrong when he ordered the 
men back to work without their de- 
mands being granted, simply upon 
the request of President Truman.” 

The strike also confirmed strongly 
Foster’s warning that the “urgent 
question confronting organized labor, 
therefore, is whether it will submit 
to having the workers’ demands ar- 
bitrarily taken over by reactionary 
government officials, courts and wage 
boards, or whether it will insist upon 
the workers’ full right to strike when 
they deem this course necessary.” 
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Foster said the “seizure” method is 
among the “new strikebreaking tech- 
niques” that are being developed. 
What is “badly needed in the labor 
movement is a rebirth of its fighting 
spirit of the 1930’s when the CIO was 
being built,” he stressed. 

A steel worker who has gone 
through his experience since last Fall 
is bound to appreciate Foster’s ad- 
vice that “it is in the most funda- 
mental interest for the working class 
and its allies to put an end to the so- 
called status of national emergency” 
and fight the attacks of the war- 
mongering bi-partisan Administra- 
tion upon the working class. 


BACKGROUND OF THE 
STRUGGLE 


The steel wage struggle came to a 
head nearly two years after the Ko- 
rean war broke out and more than 
a year after the proclamation of the 
socalled “emergency” and the “sta- 
bilization” and wage freeze limiting 
raises to 10 percent that came with it. 

The leaders of the AFL and CIO 
had agreed to the “stabilization” pro- 
gram and its freeze on wages. They 
assumed a share of the responsibility 
of enforcing it by serving on govern- 
ment boards as labor representatives. 
Together with the representatives of 
business and “public” on the Wage 
Stabilization Board, these labor rep- 
resentatives voted for a statement of 
policy that declared it the object of 
the WSB to keep prices “stabilized”. 


by siphoning off the purchasing 
power of the masses by means of 
holding down wages and by more 
taxation to pay for the war program. 
They justified this stand on the basis 
of the worthless assurance of the gov- 
ernment that prices and rents would 
be held down. 

While there still was some leeway 
within the earlier 10 percent limit 
formula for possible wage increases, 
illusions persisted among the workers 
in the stabilization program. But 
when price increases over pre-Korea 
levels shot past the 10 percent line— 
already 15 percent according to even 
the BLS index—and new tax levies 
were slapped on pay envelopes while 
Congress went further in emasculat- 
ing price control, the “stabilization” 
program became rapidly discredited 
among the workers. The parallel 
drop in sentiment for the Korean 
war and the entire Truman war pol- 
icy, also served to increase doubts 
among the workers whether there is 
a valid reason for Americans to feel 
in a state of “emergency.” 

The rising tide of wage struggles, 
with that of the steel workers a new 
high point, reflects the change of 
sentiment that is taking place. For 
some months prior to steel negotia- 
tions, as the combustive pressure was 
increasing beneath the wage ceiling, 
breakthroughs were scored on some 
sectors of the wage front. Most im- 
portant among them was the victory 
won by the Mine, Mill and Smelter 
Workers (unaffiliated) in unity with 
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AFL craft unions after a strike last 
summer of its copper mining and 
smelting workers. They won a pack- 
age of better than 20 cents an hour. 
Such precedents encouraged the 
workers to feel that even if the 
freeze is not smashed, the “stabi- 
lizers” can at least be forced to turn 
their wage formula into a several-way 
stretch. The government was com- 
pelled to yield a few directives allow- 
ing raises to go beyond the 10 per- 
cent limit to the extent of the rise in 
the BLS index; approving annual 
“productivity” raises and correcting 
inequities or inequalities within or 
between plants of an industry. 


THE DEMANDS IN STEEL 


When the steel workers formu- 
lated their demands they were cred- 
ited by “stabilization” bookkeepers 
with a possibility of getting about five 
cents an hour because they had gotten 
almost all of the allowable 10 per- 
cent a year earlier. It was therefore 
apparent to the steel workers that 
they either had to smash through the 
wage freeze or stretch the wage for- 
mula far enough to allow a substan- 
tial raise. 

The workers paid no attention to 
the freeze limits. When the steel un- 
ion’s wage policy committee met to 
formulate demands, its officers dis- 
closed that thousands of resolutions 
were received from locals expressing 
their proposals for the new contract. 
No analyses or breakdown of those 





resolutions was provided, but it is 
known that the most common spe- 
cified wage demand was for a raise 
of 25 to 30 cents an hour. 

The workers were equally inter- 
ested in other contract changes affect- 
ing both earnings and working con- 
ditions. The expiring contract, but for 
several wage reopeners and the pen- 
sion-insurance plan, was unchanged 
for five years. When it was signed 
in 1947, Murray was already in quite 
a “sacrificial” mood because of the 
interest he had begun to show in the 
“Truman Doctrine” and the newly 
advanced Marshall Plan. Important 
objectives of the steel workers, that 
had been enjoyed by other workers 
for years, were again side-tracked. 
Subsequent extensions stretched the 
two-year contract to a total of five 
years. 

In the meantime, steel workers re- 
mained without paid holidays, while 
other industries had six paid holidays; 
continued on straight time for Satur- 
day and Sunday work, while the 
standard practice elsewhere is time 
and one half and double time; en- 
joyed a second week vacation after 
three years and a third after 25 years, 
while others did much better; re- 
ceived shift premiums of only four 
cents for afternoons and six cents for 
night shifts, while others did twice as 
well or better. Those conditions af- 
fected substantially the earnings of 
all steel workers, because they con- 
tinually rotate their work schedule, 
so that about two-thirds of their 
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weeks fall on weekend days during a 
yar, and most workers are affected 
by shift premiums. 

‘Another widespread demand voiced 
in local union resolutions was for a 
hir employment practices clause pro- 
reting both hiring and promotion 
ights for Negroes and other groups 
uffering discrimination. The num- 
ir of Negro workers in the indus- 
ry, always large, has increased of 
ate. The most serious problem is up- 
gading and promotion rights. The 
raditional practice in the industry 
as built up a sort of jimcrow con- 
lition in many plants fencing off the 
Negro workers to certain depart- 
nents and wage classifications and 
imiting their seniority and promo- 
ion rights within those departments. 
While through slow progress some 
aroads were made into the “forbid- 
ien” areas, the situation is far from 
atisfactory. The locals that had been 
messing for an FEP clause had a 
fight to expect favorable considera- 
tion, because only a few weeks before 
wgotiations began, the CIO conven- 
tion had passed a civil rights resolu- 
ton calling upon all affiliates to nego- 
tate such clauses in their contracts. 
The wage policy committee, on rec- 
ommendation of the union’s officers, 
dvanced 22 demands, covering fully 
of in part most of what the locals 
asked, but with the demand for an 
FEP clause entirely excluded. This 
taused widespread resentment. 

The wage demand, at first for a 
“substantial” raise, was subsequently 
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spelled out for 15 cents across the 
board ana an additional 34 cents to 
widen the stepup in each of the 32 
wage classifications from the present 
5 cents to 544 cents an hour. The 
union also asked for eight paid holi- 
days; time and one-half and double 
time for Saturday and Sunday; in- 
crease of shift premiums to 10 and 
15 cents; improvement in the vaca- 
tion plan; elimination of the 10-cent 
hourly Southern differential; revi- 
sion of the antiquated incentive plans 
and a guarantee of 32 hours pay a 
week during lay-offs, less what the 
worker collects for unemployment 
insurance. 


THE CONDITION OF THE 
STEEL WORKER 


Lest anyone think the above de- 
mands would put the steel workers 
far ahead of most workers, the un- 
ion put before the WSB a volume of 
data showing that winning of those 
demands would mean only a “catch- 
up” with others in comparative in- 
dustries. 

The union showed that the in- 
crease for steel workers in hourly 
earnings since January, 1950, (11.9 
percent) was surpassed by the in- 
creases won for the period by the coal, 
copper, electrical, meatpacking, ship- 
building and auto workers. The pic- 
ture was the same for the period 
since 1939. 

Most revealing, was the union’s 
data refuting the much publicized 
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$1.91 an hour, $78.36 a week, average 
shown for steel workers ia the BLS 
index. It was shown, first, that this 
hourly average includes overtime. 
The straight time average is $1.85. 
The union noted that the BLS four- 
person family “modest but adequate” 
budget brought up to November, 
1951, requires $79.46 a week. It may 
appear from the BLS average that the 
steel workers are not faring so badly. 
But the union points out: 


More than half—nearly 60 percent 
—of all steel workers earn less than 
this average weekly earnings figure 
since the weekly earnings average is 
pulled up by reason of the high incen- 
tive earnings of a few employes. 


The union notes, for example, that 
classification 1 of the 32, is rated at 
$1.31 ($1.21 in the South), which 
gives the workers only $52.40 a week 
and would require a boost of 67'4 
cents an hour (not the 15 cents asked) 
to bring up his weekly earnings to 
the BLS budget. The union further 
points out that 34.5 percent of U.S. 
Steel’s 288,000 employees are in classi- 
fication one to five—$1.31 to $1.51. 
The average earnings of this group is 
$1.41 an hour. It was further brought 
out that 97.5 percent of U.S. Steel’s 
employees are in classifications 1 to 16 
—earnings $2.01 an hour or less. This 
leaves only 7,000 of the 288,000 of the 
corporation’s hourly workers to earn 
a rate that would enable them to do 
as well or better than the BLS “mod- 
est but adequate” budget. 


POLITICAL AFFAIRS 






Within this picture. it need hardly 
be added, the Negro workers are con- 
centrated largely in the first five clas. 
sifications. And this is the situation 
as the industry enjoys full-blast pro. 
duction. The above economic facts 
should indicate the tremendous dis. 
satisfaction that was pent up in the 
steel workers as they approached ne- 
gotiations — a dissatisfaction that 
neither their leaders nor the Truman 
Administration dared ignore in this 
election year. 


THE STRATEGIC LINE 


The trump card of the union lead- 
ers was once more reliance on the 
Truman Administration. They did 
so despite past experience when rec- 
ommendations of government bodies 
were turned down by employers and 
the workers had to strike anyway to 
win them. The leaders were still 
enchanted by the idea of having the 
government do much of the negoti- 
ating for them. They did not take 
the Dec. 31 strike deadline seriously. 
They didn’t prepare very actively for 
a strike. It was taken for granted 
that Truman would step in and 
hand the dispute over to the WSB; 
that the WSB_ recommendation 
would be favorable; that because of 
the armaments drive and fabulous 
profits, the WSB’s recommendation 
would have the force of a compulsory 
award; that the government as the 
chief customer of the steel companies 
would easily settle the price issue with 
them. 
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Apparently the steel union’s lead- 
as felt sure that Taft-Hartley in- 
junction procedure would not be 
followed, as was done in the copper 
trike. A T-H injunction would 
hardly be helpful to the Democrats 
in an election year when they can 
il afford to antagonize the unions. 
If the steel workers thought they 
vould enter real and “free” collec- 
ive bargaining for their demands, 
hat illusion was shattered on the 
ry Nov. 15 when their demands 
vere drawn up. Benjamin Fairless, 
wesident of U.S. Steel, said in a 
peech in Cincinnati: 

i 
Whether our workers are to get a 
aise, and how much it will be if they 
fo, is a matter that probably cannot be 
termined by collective bargaining, 
ad will apparently have to be decided 
a Washington. 


As the public was soon to learn, 
here was no collective bargaining. 
The line of the employers was to 
fuse to settle or even negotiate 
xriously, until they were able to ex- 
ort a price increase that would not 
oly cover an added labor cost, but 
io give them a steep raise on their 
iready fabulous profits. The only 
tal negotiations they engaged in 
were in secret with Charles E. Wil- 
on, then still mobilization boss, who 
% former head of General Electric, 
understood their case perfectly and 
most sympathetically. 

This greed for more profits comes 
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in face of the following facts sub- 
mitted by the union to the W.S.B.: 

Profits before taxes for the 20 larg- 
est companies producing more than 
95 percent of the country’s steel, rose 
from $156 million in 1939 to $1,803,- 
800,000 in 1951. The profit level last 
year was five times that of 1945— 
the last war year. Profits after taxes 
for those 20 companies, were $125 
million in 1939; $186 million in 1945; 
$596 million in 1951. 

The net worth of these companies 
increased from $3 billion in 1939, to 
$3,376,000,000 in 1945, to $5,536,000,- 
000 iN 1951. 

Payment of dividends by those 
companies rose from $16 million in 
1939, to $87.5 million in 1945, to 
$236 million in 1951. 

The productivity of the steel work- 
ers, as revealed in a survey of B.L.S., 
rose by mid-1951 to 40.5 percent over 
the 1939 level for each man-hour 
worked. 

This unrestrained profit-lust of the 
steel companies, their patently vested 
interests in perpetuating the arma- 
ments program and the killings in 
Korea, exposed the hypocrisy back of 
the “emergency.” More than any 
other factor, it served to expose the 
“emergency” as a deliberately devised 
false alarm to justify a wage freeze 
and heavy taxation upon the masses 
in order to keep the troughs over- 
flowing for the profit hogs. And, 
furthermore, it served to discredit 
the Truman war policy among the 
workers or the early dreams of a 
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prosperity for the steel workers 
based on an armaments economy. 

The steel workers had already 
given an indication of their mood 
in the wave of “wildcat” strikes in 
the months preceding the negotia- 
tions. The smallest issue was enough 
to cause walkouts and shutdowns. 
Hardly a large steel mill escaped 
them. But this mood among the 
workers, while often an expression 
of distrust in regional officials, was 
by no means a lack of confidence in 
Murray. 

Opinions may have varied among 
the workers on the tactics followed 
by the union’s top leaders. Some 
locals, by their resolutions calling 
for a strike at the given deadline, 
expressed doubt in the policy of de- 
pending on Truman. But there was 
not an organized or very strong chal- 
lenge to Murray’s policy. Each time 
he asked for a postponement or 
called off a walkout, there was dis- 
satisfaction but no openly manifested 
resistance. Four times strike dead- 
lines were set and twice back-to-work 
orders were issued. But it is also im- 
portant to see that Murray had to 
take account of the rising anger and 
militaney among the workers. The 
special convention called in Atlan- 
tic City on January 3 to approve the 
first postponement of a strike, also 
adopted, on the recommendation of 
the leaders, a resolution setting a 
strike for February 24. The tone of 
the convention and its speeches was 
to grant no further postponements. 








When the regular convention met 
in Philadelphia on May 12, approval 
was sought for calling off the strike 
that had broken out on April 9, fol- 
lowing Judge Pine’s reversal of the 
seizure of the plants. But at the 
same time a resolution, backed by 
many militant speeches from the 
floor and a prolonged demonstration, 
warned that the workers would not 
stay on their jobs “indefinitely” 
while the Supreme Court deliberated 
on Truman’s “seizure” powers. 

There was already apparent among 
the delegates doubt as to the wis- 
dom of the policy followed by the 
top leaders. There was fear that the 
Supreme Court might sit on the case 
for a long time while wages, by the 
high court’s own edict, were held to 
a status quo. There was further fear 
that whatever the court decided, the 
union would still have to strike to 
get what the W.S.B. had recom- 
mended. The one time the delegates 
realy burst out was in the demon- 
stration for the resolution warning 
that they would not wait long for a 
court decision. But doubtful as some 
workers may have been of the pol- 
icy followed, they refrained from 
giving open expression to their mood 
for fear that lack of confidence in 
the leaders in the middle of the 
struggle would play into the hands 
of their enemies. 


OUTCOME OF THE STRATEGY 
The W.S.B. handed down its 


recommendations on March 20, four 
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days before the next strike dead- 
line, for a general raise of 1244 cents 
an hour, 244 cents more effective 
June 30 and another 24 cents effec- 
uve January, 153; time and a quar- 
ter for Sunday work; reduction from 
25 to 15 years of the required ser- 
vice to qualify for a third week’s 
vacation; six paid holidays; a cut in 
the Southern differential to five 
cents; increase of the shift premiums 
to six and nine cents; and further 
negotiation on some sort of union 
shop agreement. 

This was a considerable whittling 
down of the union’s demands. The 
entire package, cash and fringe 
gains, amounted to about ten per- 
cent, with no reopeners for at least 
18 months. Even the government's 
price index, which doesn’t include 
taxes, admited a cost-of-living rise 
of about nine percent for the period 
since the steel werkers gained their 
last raise. 

The union promptly accepted the 
recommendation and postponed the 
strike deadline. But the steel com- 
panies, backed by all the major agen- 
ties of Big Business, released a howl 
as though the end of capitalism was 
athand. The steel companies came 
up with some hasty calculations, 
aiming they would need a price 
rise of $12 a ton to match their new 
cost. The government’s stabilizers 
said that an increase of only $2 to $3 
aton was allowable under the price 
law. They countered with calcula- 
tions showing that $3 would more 
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than cover the new labor cost. 

In the midst of the wrangle Wil- 
son resigned as mobilization boss, 
charging the President with having 
left him out on a limb. The Presi- 
dent, he said, had agreed with him 
on a steeper price boost for a smaller 
wage increase, which he had al- 
ready promised to the steel com- 
panies. At a later date it did, in- 
deed, transpire that the stabikzers 
were ready to give the steel com- 
panies $4.50 a ton. 

A new turn came on the night of 
April 8 as the workers were already 
walking out of the plants. The Presi- 
dent announced his seizure of the 
industry and Murray promptly or- 
dered the workers back to work on 
the President’s request. The Presi- 
dent also delivered his broadcast that 
night in which he upbraided the 
steel companies for trying to increase 
their already fantastic profits. 

The speech and the seizure action 
were received with joy by the union 
members and leaders. It was taken 
for granted that the first act of the 
Government’s administrator, Secre- 
tary of Commerce Charles Sawyer, 
would be to put the W.S.B. recom- 
mendation into effect. Three weeks 
passed until Federal Judge David 
Pine’s decision invalidating seizure, 
without a move by the government 
to give the workers even a penny 
raise. The workers became bitter. 
A news flash on the Pine decision 
on the afternoon of April 28 was 
enough te spark the strike in many 
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plants. When Murray confirmed the 
strike order some hours later the 
tieup became complete and the plants 
stayed tied up for three days until 
Pine’s decision was reversed by the 
Court of Appeals and Murray again 
ordered a return to work. 

Then the Truman Administration, 
more concerned with obtaining dic- 
tatorial powers for the President 
than with the wage raise of the steel 
workers, took its case to the Supreme 
Court. Truman’s angry words over 
the air didn’t hurt the steel corpora- 
tions. But his deed tied up the wage 
case of the workers for another 
month in a legal snarl that was not 
of their making. 

Before long even the leaders of 
the union began to view Truman’s 
“favor” in a different light. Two 
weeks after seizure, when Murray 
closed the steel workers’ convention, 
he acknowledged that regardless of 
what the Supreme Court would de- 
cide, the workers would still have to 
fight it out with their employers for 
a contract. He also blasted Sawyer, 
Truman’s administrator over the 
mills, as “no friend of labor” but its 
enemy. He noted a letter from 
Sawyer blaming the union for dam- 
age to certain blast furnaces allegedly 
caused by the sudden walkout of 
Apuil 8. © 

It was evident that the steel union’s 
leaders were not quite sure of the 
situation. They encouraged the con- 
vention to take a militant tone be- 
cause they hoped it would influence 
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an early decision. The steel owners 
were in no hurry, however, and were 
not too concerned with the seizure 
issue after the high court declared 
that wages must not be touched 
while the case was under considera- 
tion. But if the steel union’s lead- 
ers still staked the union’s fortunes 
on a Supreme Court decision grant- 
ing the President new dictatorial 
powers, they were certainly mis- 
taken. 

The high court on June 2, in a six- 
to-three opinion, scrapped the Presi- 
dent’s seizure order and upheld the 
Pine ruling. Hardly was the news 
flashed over the air than walkouts 
began at the plants. Tens of thou- 
sands of workers were already on 
strike by the time Murray issued 
the official strike call, about an 
hour later. Within hours, 650,000 
steel workers were out. Never in 
the best-prepared strike were the 
singleness of will and the unified 
response so demonstrative. A feeling 
of relief pervaded the workers, be- 
cause they were depending on their 
own power for a change. They 
walked out furious that they wes 
at a point in the struggle where 
they should have been fave months 
earlier—and that instead of striking 
for their original demands, it was 
the much reduced W.S.B. proposal 
that became their maximum objec- 
tive. 

The struggle of the steel workers 
carries tremendous implications for 
labor as a whole. The steel compan- 
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ies, as is quite evident, are spear- 
heading a general Big Business drive 
upon the unions. The stand of the 
seel corporations set the tone for the 
urrent frenzied anti-labor propa- 
ganda drive through advertisements, 
adio, TV, and a shower of new anti- 
hbor bills in Congress. The atmos- 
there resembles very much the hys- 
eria of the 1946-47 period that paved 
he way for passage of the Taft-Hart- 





ey Law. 

Even the W.S.B. proposal is termed 
‘ocialism” in the current line of 
yopaganda and the union shop is 
alled “subversive.” A sample of the 
ype of new anti-labor legislation on 
ig Business’ preferred list is the bill 
atroduced by Representative How- 
rd Smith, author of the 194e Smith 
ic. The new Smith Bill would 
nake use of a Taft-Hartley injunc- 
ion compulsory, with a court em- 
jwered after the 80-day “cool-off” to 
wt affected companies and unions 
inder receivership, with the no-strike 
ajunction made permanent and no 
wage changes allowed. Another of 
the bills being pushed forward would 
un industry-wide bargaining. 

This vicious anti-labor drive is also 
coming the pattern for the election 
ampaign of the most reactionary 
lerces in the country. 

The progressive groups in the steel 
inion, although not large in num- 
nr and hardly organized as an effec- 
[: force in the union, nevertheless, 
were an influential factor in the de- 
tlopments. Significantly, it was the 
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locals well known for their tradition- 
al progressivism that sparked the 
wage and other demands. The mili- 
tancy of those locals helped bring 
a fighting tone into the struggle— 
something very much needed in a 
union that usually has a dormant 
life. 

Those progressive-influenced locals, 
characteristic for the large percent- 
age of Negro workers in their mem- 
bership and leadership, were also 
the most active for an F.E.P.C. 
clause—a fighy they did not drop. 
In the steel workers’ convention the 
F.E.P.C. issue was sharply raised in 
a floor discussion. Murray was put 
on the defensive and promised 
greater efforts to develop the union’s 
F.E.P.C. program, although he did 
not explain why the demand was 
left out of contract negotiations. 

It is the steel union’s progressive 
groups that were most prominent in 
warning the membership of the con- 
sequences of a policy of tailing be- 
hind the Truman line. The events 
have fully cenfirmed the correctness 
of the position of these niilitants in 
the union. 


C@NCLUSIONS 


At the writing of this article, the 
steel strike is still on and the forces 
involved have not yet played their 
last cards. But some conclusions can 
already be drawn. 

The steel workers are realizing 
that, as Foster warned, the policy 
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of clinging to the coat-tails of the 
Truman Administration does not 
serve the best interests of the work- 
ers. Had a no-contract no-work 
rule been militantly applied on De- 
cember 31, the steel workers could 
have forced a much earlier show- 
down with the likelihood of a bet- 
ter ultimate settlement than appears 
in sight. As it turned out, the gov- 
ernment was given months in which 
to whittle down the union’s demands 
and stall its action. When, follow- 
ing the Supreme Court’s ruling, the 
steel companies resumed talks di- 
rectly with the union, they said it 
must be with the understanding that 
they can still deduct from the W.S.B. 
compromise. By the time those 
talks broke down, the employers 
actually succeeded in getting some 
tentative concessions lowering the 
WSB proposal. 

The workers were led into this 
position by the policy of their un- 
ion leadership which puts support of 
Truman’s foreign policy and his 
Democratic Party as the primary 
consideration. It begins with the 
concept that there is a real “emer- 
gency” during which a strike is un- 
thinkable and even major grievances 
are secondary. The course of the 
steel workers’ struggle and the facts 
the union itself brought before the 
W.S.B. have pretty much discredited 
the “emergency” concept. The re- 
sponse of the workers certainly did 
not indicate that they feel under an 
“emergency.” 
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The failure of the Administration 
to apply the W.S.B. raise when it 
had an opportunity to do so, only 
showed that Truman’s real interest 
was not to get the raise for the work- 
ers but his court bid for unprece- 
dented strikebreaking powers. The 
union leaned upon the Truman Ad- 
ministration from very start of the 
struggle, as though the workers were 


already on the defensive and too §, 


weak to face the steel companies 
with their independent power. The 
exact opposite was the truth. Never 
in its history was the union in a 
stronger position to wage a strike 
and win it quickly. The effect of 
Truman’s delaying maneuvers was 
to hold the workers back while the 
steel companies, spearheading for the 
big employers in general, picked up 
steam for their anti-labor offensive. 

Truman’s anger at the steel com- 
panies over the price issue sounded 
like a good campaign speech, but 
a closer analysis showed it to be 
demagogy. 

Significant is the fact that Truman's 
stabilizers are giving way substan- 
tially to the extortioners of the steel 
industry, although before the public 
and for election campaign purposes, 
Truman poses as a champion against 
inflation. 

In allowing themselves to be tied 
to Truman’s fight for “inherent” 
constitutional powers to seize plants, 
the officers of the steel workers’ un- 
ion and with them the C.LO., have 
put labor in a bad position in the 
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current political campaign. While 
reactionaries are demagogically mak- 
ing “Truman dictatorship” the is- 
we, because they wanted him to ap- 
ly the Taft-Hartley Law, these la- 
por leaders are put in the position 
of expressing preference for new 
jictatorial government authority, in 
jidition to the tremendous power it 
dready has over collective bargain- 
ag. 

While on the employers’ side there 
s unity in support of the steel mag- 
sates and anti-labor legislation, there 
las so far been no display of such 
mity by labor in support of the steel 
vorkers or against the crop of anti- 
hbor bills. More serious even, are 
he signs of increasing C.1.O.-A. F. 
ff L. tension in their strife over con- 
rol of a number of industries and 
heir differences in several fields. Un- 
kss the labor movement does join 
forces to meet the threat we shall 
urely get a Congress that will even 
more readily respond to the will of 
big Business than did the Taft-Hart- 
ky 8oth Congress. 

Finally, the steel struggle showed 
hat the steel workers are not warm 
the war program. They are not 
willing to sacrifice for it. Their at- 
titude reflects the change that has 
ken place since the start of the 
Korean war when efforts were be- 
gun to put the thinking of the steel 
workers on a war footing and build 
in their n.inds illusions of a “pros- 
perity” based on an armaments econ- 
omy. They are obviously conclud- 
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ing that such “prosperity” is a fraud. 


It is most important to see that 
the attack of the steel corporations 
upon their employees, was seized 
upon by the big employers, and 
their organizations, for a general 
drive against the labor movement 
as a whole. The breakdown of ne- 
gotiations during the second week 
of the strike over the union shop 
issue is an indication of both the em- 
ployers’ anti-union attitude and the 
union’s fear for its security. 


But a union shop clause, even if 
won, will hardly be an effective ar- 
mor against the kind of weapons the 
employers are fashioning. In addi- 
tion to their whole arsenal that they 
brought into play, with the “emer- 
gency” used to the limit for anti- 
union purposes, they want new legis- 
lation that will take the country fur- 
ther on the road of fascism. More- 
over they aim to apply already passed 
legislation, especially the Smith and 
McCarran Acts, on a broader scale 
than ever—against unions. They want 
to do it in the name of the “emer- 
gency” with the labor movement as 
a whole the target. 


The new Smith Bill is an indica- 
tion of the next plans of the reaction- 
aries. Senator Taft’s next major proj- 
ect is a bill to outlaw industry-wide 
bargaining or strikes. The Truman 
Administration’s only alternative to 
those plans is more dictatorial power 
to the President over collective bar- 
gaining. 
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The above program of Big Busi- 
ness should leave no question as to 
what labor’s perspective for the next 
period should be. It must be unity 
of all forces, irrespective of ideologi- 
cal or other dividing lines, in defense 
of labor’s most elementary rights— 
the right to strike, organize into ef- 
fective organizations, and for the 
Bill of Rights itself. The recent la- 
bor conventions, especially of the 
steel workers’ union, indicated that 
unions are beginning to realize that 
there is no separation of the struggles 
for union rights and for repeal of 
Taft-Hartley and to smash the new 
Smith Bill; for civil liberties and re- 
peal of the Smith, McCarran and 
other thought control measures; for 
civil rights, F.E.P.C. and against op- 
pression of the Negro or other peo- 
ples suffering from discrimination. 
Some resolutions listed all those is- 
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sues as items in the struggle against 
McCarthyism. 

But while many important unions 
—including the steel workers union 
—have recognized that the fight on} 
all those fronts is related and vital, 
they are still ineffective as a force 
against the current anti-labor attacks 
because they are not politically inde- 
pendent and do not rely on their 
own full and united strength. In 
recent months we have seen more 
evidence of a sharpening division be- 
tween the A. F. of L. and C.LO. than 
steps toward very urgent united ac- 
tion. If the labor movement does 


not learn the main lesson brought 
out in the steel workers’ struggle 
and form an immediate joint front, 
in alliance with the Negro and other 
groups in the country, then it can 
surely expect to reap the harvest that 
the reactionaries are preparing for it. 
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The Struggle for Peace and the 
Negro Liberation Movement* 


By Benjamin J. Davis 


July 2 makes one year since Com- 
rade Benjamin ]. Davis and his fel- 
low-members of the Party's National 
Committee, convicted in the first 
Foley Square frame-up trial, have 
been in jail because they condemned 
the conspiracy of the warmakers. 
Comrade Davis is serving a five-year 
term in a Jim Crow prison of the 
Federal government, in Terre Haute, 
Indiana. He is at present ill, having 
undergone an operation in the prison 
hospital for an intestinal ailment. 

Ben Davis, outstanding Commu- 
nist leader, is a great son of the great 
Negro people, to whose struggle 
against Jim Crow oppression, for 
equal rights, for the principle of 
Negro representation on all levels, 
and for liberation from national sub- 
jection he has rendered magnificent 
contributions. 

With Marxist-Leninist understand- 
ing which interconnects the constant 
struggle for Negro rights with the 
basic struggle for Negro liberation, 
he has carried on to more advanced 
stages the fighting tradition of his 
people. 


Ben Davis’ contributions as a na- 





tional leader of the Communist Party 
symbolize the beneficent meaning of 
Negro representation for the Amer- 
ican people as a whole. As New York 
City Councilman, Davis worked 
with unflagging energy, devotion, 
courage in behalf of the common peo- 
ple of all New York. He strove to 
defend and extend democracy, to pre- 
serve the Bill of Rights from destruc- 
tion by the war-mongers. 

The people need Ben Davis. The 
Negro people need him. The work- 
ing class, the entire American people 
need his active leadership in the 
mounting fight for peace and democ- 
racy. The demand for Amnesty 
Now, for Ben Davis and his com- 
rades sentenced under the vicious 
Smith Act, should sweep the land. 
The national campaign to win am- 
nesty for the eleven leaders of the 
Communist Party, together with the 
fight to repeal the Smith Act, de- 
mands wholehearted support from 
all sections of the people, Negro and 
white. Let President Truman hear 
the compelling voice of the people for 
an immediate amnesty. 

V. J. Jerome, Editor 


* Extracted from the Report to the Fifteenth National Convention of the Communist Party, U.S.A., 


December, 1950. 
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THe rnpivismsrtity of the struggle 
for peace and the struggle for free- 
dom—which takes its most basic form 
in our country in the battle for Ne- 
gro liberation—was always of major 
importance. It began to take on flesh 
and blood during the “cold war.” 
But since the American monopolists 
launched their gangster war against 
Korea and China, this battle has be- 
come a matter of vital urgency in the 
effort to halt the drive to fascism and 
another world war. 

The new element in the relation- 
ship between the struggle for peace 
and for Negro liberation is the grow- 
ing acuteness of the contradiction be- 
tween American imperialism and its 
war program on the one hand, and, 
on the other, the struggle of the Ne- 
gro people and their supporters to de- 
fend their elementary liberties and to 
advance the cause of full citizenship. 
This is by far the most important 
single new factor of the general po- 
litical situation to be noted in con- 
nection with the struggle for national 
liberation of the Negro people. 

The prompt, skillful and bold seiz- 
ing of this factor can advance the 
whole cause of Negro rights and 
raise the American people’s struggle 
for peace to a new high level, na- 
tionally and internationally. 

The case of Lieutenant Gilbert, the 
mass frame-up of Negro soldiers in 
Korea, the wanton police lynching of 
John Derrick, Negro veteran, in Har- 
lem, the brutal mistreatment of Ne- 
gro inductees in the segregated, Jim- 
Crow camps of the mainland—are the 
most spectacular expression of the 
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contradiction between Wall Streets 
war program and the struggle of the 
Negro people for freedom and dig. 
nity. These are also the most spec- 
tacular links between the struggle for 
peace and the struggle for Negro 
rights. 

This contradiction has become so 
acute that even imperialism’s Negro 
reformist agents have become im- 
paled upon it, caught between their 
subservience to the white capitalist 
warmongers and their fear of the in- 
we militancy of the Negro peo- 
ple. 

Hence the reformist national lead- 
ers of the National Association for 
the Advancement of Colored People, 
under fire because of their surrender 
of the fight for civil rights to Tru- 
man’s war program, were compelled 
by the militancy of their rank and file 
to dispatch an attorney to Tokyo to 
defend the framed Negro soldiers. 

This temporarily brought the na- 
tional office of the N.A.A.C.P. into 
sharp clash with the chief spokesman 
of American imperialism in the Far 
East, namely, butcher MacArthur. 
This arrogant representative of the 
American monopolies issued an edict 
banning, not a so-called Communist 
or Left-wing attorney (with an “inso- 
lent,” “unruly” devotion to the Bill 
of Rights), but a safe, decorous Ne- 
gro attorney who, fully sympathetic 
to Truman’s war, wanted to say a few 
timid words about the barbarous per- 
secution of his brothers. But hard- 
hit American imperialism cannot 
take even such gestures for Negro 
liberation, especially when they come 
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at the point of production of its wars 
of aggression! 

The Pittsburgh Courier, largest Ne- 
gro reformist weekly, which long 
ago bartered its soul to the war- 
mongering white ruling class, also 
reflects this sharpening contradiction. 
Its main editorial of December 23, 
a classic of double-talk, declared for 
the first time since the Korean war: 

The fact that the life of the nation 
itself is in critical jeopardy must have 
as much meaning to Negro citizens as 
it does to all segments of the population. 
The Negro has not shared fully in the 
fruits of American democracy nor in the 
largesse of her natural resources. In a 
very real sense, his citizenship rights 
have been proscribed and he has been 
compelled to accept the crumbs from 
the master’s table. Second-class citizen- 
ship and poverty are his meed. 

How many young Americans were 
ever consulted about their desire to die 
in order to guarantee democracy for the 
South Koreans? How many Americans 
were ever consulted to determine if 
they wished to foot the bill for such an 
enterprise? 

What are we doing in Asia? Why 
must we be there? Do the people of 
Asia want us? 

We don’t believe the Asians want us. 
We don’t think they’re interested in 
our democracy or our way of life. We 
don’t think they like us. They look to 
our record of arrogance and exploita- 
tion in the past and they have a feeling 
of hatred for us. This is as true in 
Korea as in China. 

Only recently it was reported that 
Mao Tse-tung, the Chinese Communist 
leader, might be willing to talk with the 
Western powers if he were accepted as 
an equal. That is the point that rankles 
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in the breasts of Asiatics. They don’t 
trust us to treat them as equals. We 
can’t eliminate this distrust by fighting 
wars in Asia and preaching democracy. 

We believe our government should 
find some way to get out of Asia, in- 
cluding Japan, and leave Asia to the 
Asiatics. 

The vacillating Negro bourgeois 
reformists must quail before the in- 
cessant pounding of the Negro work- 
ers and masses for their full liberation 
from such atrocities at the hands of 
the American counterparts of the 
Prussian master race, as have befallen 
their sons, husbands and fathers in 
Korea. 

Or take the exclamation of the dis- 
tinguished Negro chemist, Dr. Percy 
Julian, after the hoodlum bombings 
of his new home in Chicago: “I’m 
going to stay right here. I'd just as 
soon die here as in Korea!” 

All of this is but the reflection of 
the deeper and more militant stir- 
rings of the Negro workers and 
masses, on every front, where they 
defend their lives and liberties and 
seek to advance their rights. 

These expressions of the acute 
sharpening of the contradiction be- 
tween the war program of the Amer- 
ican billionaires and the struggle for 
Negro liberation can be duplicated 
on the fronts of civil rights, police 
brutality and Klan terror, jobs, hous- 
ing, health and education—with Ne- 
gro women and youth playing an 
ever more important leading role. 
These struggles are taking on an 
increasingly distinct, though not yet 
conscious, anti-imperialist character, 
and are hampering the war plans of 
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the would-be dollar rulers of the 
world. 

The principal lesson to be drawn 
from this new and sharpening ele- 
ment is that the Negro liberation 
movement is objectively a movement 
for peace and against war, and that 
the working class and all other peace 
forces must give the most determined 
and uncompromising support to this 
movement in all of its aspects. 

To win the Negro people—the Ne- 
gro liberation movement—as a con- 
scious sector of the people’s coalition 
for peace, is a responsibility and 
opportunity that falls heaviest upon 
the advanced white workers, trade 
unionists and peace forces. It is they 
who must wage the struggle against 
the Right danger, against the poison 
of national and white chauvinism, 
which is spewed forth by a lily-white 
ruling class at war with colored, colo- 
nial peoples. 

Winning the Negro workers and 
masses for peace is not just winning 
another section of the country’s popu- 
lation. It is mobilizing a people 
whose right to self-determination and 
nationhood in the Black Belt, where 
they are a majority, is denied by the 
very imperialism which is pretending 
to liberate another colored nation 
from so-called “Communist tyranny.” 
We must expose this pious fraud and 
find the way of raising the timely 
world-wide demand that the Wall 
Street “liberators” free the Negro na- 
tion imprisoned on the American 
mainland from the tightening reins 
of pro-fascist oppression. Let them 
do this before they pretend to fight 


for the liberation of the Korean peo- 
ple! 

It is the profound duty of the white 
trade unionists and peace forces—in 
the vital self-interest of preventing 
another world war—to support the 
national liberation struggles of the 
Negro people, which are objectively 
anti-imperialist, even though they are 
neither consciously anti-imperialist 
nor consciously anti-war. All-out sup- 
port and participation of the white 
workers in these movements is the 
first pre-condition for helping them 
to become consciously anti-war and 
consciously anti-monopoly. Such a 
participation is necessary for advanc- 
ing the cause of Negro rights and of 
advancing the struggle against fas- 
cism and war. 

First among the dangers which 
have appeared to hamper these ob- 
jectives is the substitution of symbols, 
that is individual Negro leaders, for 
the involvement of the Negro work- 
ers and masses in the peace move- 
ment. The second World Peace Con- 
gress, even more than the first, was 
featured by the brilliant, numerically 
large, and significant Negro partici- 
pation, including outstanding profes- 
sional and middle class representa- 
tives. While the national character of 
the Negro liberation movement pre- 
sents a rare opportunity for an all- 
class people’s peace movement, the 
principal new concentration and in- 
volvement should be of the Negro 
workers and sharecroppers, who are 
feeling the heaviest blows of the im- 
perialist war program and who con- 
stitute the great majority of the Ne- 
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ople. 
conden of distinguished indi- 
yidual Negro spokesmen for peace— 
and this needs to be done on a far 
wider scale—cannot serve as a substi- 
wte for a grass roots peace move- 
ment, based upon the Negro libera- 
tion struggles, and upon the growing 
kadership of the Negro workers in 
that struggle. Otherwise, this be- 
comes a “Leftist” error, which leads 
» the same consequences as Right 
spportunism—that is, white chauvi- 
sist contempt for the Negro workers 
and masses. 

Such an error led to a major set- 
jack for the third-party peace forces 
n the 1950 New York elections. Here 
he peace forces integrated into their 
iicket an internationally eminent Ne- 
go champion of peace. But these 
forces virtually detached themselves 
fom the new upsurge of the Negro 
liberation movement as such, and di- 
rected their main fire in “Leftist” 
fashion against a community figure 
who had not yet exhausted his re- 
srve among the Negro masses who 
till saw him as a militant spokesman 
for F.E.P.C. and Negro rights. Con- 
sequently, the electoral instrument of 
the peace camp was unable to reflect 
tither the national aspirations of the 
Negro people or their deep desire for 
peace. 

The second main danger to assur- 
ing the fullest support of the Negro 
liberation movement by the working 
dass beginning with the Left trade 
unions, and other peace forces, is a 
mechanical application of the sound 
Leninist theory that the working class 
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must lead the Negro liberation move- 
ment. In practice this has amounted 
to holding back the Negro liberation 
movement to the level of the most 
backward sections of the white work- 
ers. This has nothing in common 
with the Leninist concept of national 
and colonial liberation movement, as 
Korea and the Far East vividly show. 
This is a gross distortion of Lenin- 
ism. Whatever the tactical conditions, 
Leninism is at all times designed to 
advance national liberation, not hold 
it back. 

Moreover, a militant upsurge of the 
Negro people’s struggle for national 
liberation, and against the monopo- 
lies and their war program, can only 
come about under the leadership of 
the Negro workers, constituting one 
of the most revolutionary sectors of 
the American working class, the 
bridge between it and the Negro lib- 
eration movement. This is the guar- 
antee of working-class leadership of 
the Negro liberation movement. 

Any such non-Leninist concept of 
holding back the Negro liberation 
movement, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, not only undermines the 
fight for Negro rights and weakens 
the working class, but is completely 
lacking in a serious approach to build- 
ing a militant and broad peace move- 
ment in time to guarantee the preven- 
tion of another world war. 

This is the moment to sharpen 
further the contradiction between the 
Truman war program and the Negro 
liberation movement by raising the 
latter to the level of a national up- 
surge of the Negro people, stemming 
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from the Black Belt and uniting the 
Negro workers and people in the 
Northern industrial centers. 

Our Party must overcome a certain 
sluggishness in grasping the signifi- 
cance of this new quality in the 
peace and Negro liberation struggles. 
A beginning has been made with the 
development of the civilian campaign 
for the freedom of Lieutenant Gil- 
bert, for death to the police-lynchers 
of Derrick, and for the ending of 
Jim-Crow atrocities in the armed 
forces. But this struggle must be 
waged more boldly, expanded and 
deepened. Every single struggle of 
the Negro people for their first-class 
citizenship, no matter on what front 
or how small, must receive the all-out 
support of the working class and all 
partisans of peace. As point 3 of the 
historic Second World Peace Con- 
gress’s appeal to the U.N. says, race 
discrimination is itself a “threat to 
peace.” And we should popularize 
this Point 3 as a challenge to Tru- 
man’s reactionary Point 4. 

Assistance needs to be given to 
the establishment and strengthening 
of peace and freedom committees 
among the Negro people, based upon 
their unique urban and Black Belt 
existence. The greatest stress must be 
laid upon the Negro Labor Councils 
—an organized expression of the Ne- 
gro workers’ leadership of the peace 
and liberation movements—while im- 
proving the quality of our attention 
to the existing mass organizations of 
the Negro people. 

The Council on African Affairs, 
headed by Paul Robeson and Dr. W. 
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E. B. DuBois, and the new monthly 
journal Freedom, the latter a new 
voice for freedom and peace, should 
receive unstinted support commensv. 
rate with their new importance in the 
struggle for peace and against Ne. 
gro and colonial oppression. The 
most important way to pay personal 
tribute to Robeson is to give concrete 
expresion to the ever-expanding mass 
base of this man, who is one of the 
world’s greatest leaders of the strug. 
gle for Negro and colonial liberation, 
and for peace! The still-existing jit. 
teriness of the ruling class over Robe- 
son’s Paris statement for peace and 
freedom shows that the warmonger- 
ing capitalists have a profound dread 
of the struggle for Negro liberation. 

Any routinism on the role of Ne 
gro women—among whose heroines 
are Claudia Jones, Amy Mallard, Bes- 
sie Mitchell and Rosa Lee Ingram— 
compounds white chauvinism with 
male supremacy. Likewise, all talk of 
developing a campaign against Jim- 
Crow in the armed forces without 
the Negro youth and helping to build 
a united Negro youth movement, is 
empty prattle. 

It cannot be said that the advanced 
Left and Communist forces within 
the Negro people’s movement have 
audaciously and promptly grasped 
the new opportunities for imparting 
a conscious peace orientation to the 
increasingly militant activities of the 
Negro people. This opportunity is 
provided by the crisis in the Wall 
Street-Truman foreign policy — a 
crisis induced in no small measure by 
the setback U.S. imperialism has sus 
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tained at the hands of a colored peo- 
ple whom it despises. 

For a fleeting moment, Wall 
Street’s Right-wing Negro bourgeois 
reformist agents are rattled by the 
quandary of their war-mongering 
masters, and the rising pressure from 
the Negro masses. This is the mean- 
ing of the Courier editorial and the 
gestures of the N.A.A.C.P. leaders on 
the frame-ups in Korea. 

The Negro workers and masses 
fully demonstrated their readiness to 
struggle for peace in the Chicago 
Negro Labor Conference last June 
and in the exceptional response to 


ifthe Stockholm Peace Pledge. Now 


is the time for them to break through 
the walls of separation which the 
Negro reformist and Social-Demo- 
crats have attempted to erect between 
the Negro masses and the broad peo- 
ple’s coalition against war and fas- 
cism. Unless this moment is quickly 


‘and firmly grasped it could be frit- 


tered away in fresh outpourings of 
demagogy, bribery, and McCarran 
Act terror against the Negro libera- 
tion movement. Within the ranks of 
the Negro people, upon the shoulders 
of Negro Communists, in particular, 
falls the supreme task of winning the 
Negro people’s movement directly for 
the broad people’s coalition for peace. 

It is necessary to stimulate all forms 
of peace and freedom committees 
among the Negro people, based upon 
their existing organizations and upon 
the distinctive characteristics of the 
Negro liberation movement, South 
and North. 


First of all, it is vitally urgent to 
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help bring to life the Continuations 
Committee of the Chicago Negro 
Trade Union Conference. Every as- 
sistance should be given to the Negro 
Labor Councils to establish or fortify 
themselves in each urban center of 
basic Negro workers, North and 
South. These Negro Labor Councils, 
in addition to their other central 
tasks, can give indispensable aid to 
the mass civilian movement for the 
freedom of Lieutenant Gilbert and 
the ending of army Jim Crow, whose 
immediate demand is to bring our 
boys and their fellow white soldiers 
back home away from the brutal ar- 
rogance of MacArthur. 

It especially means plunging more 
fully into the Negro liberation move- 
ment, at whatever point and level 
affords an entry. It means foreseeing 
the special economic doom which the 
war economy is bringing down upon 
the Negro people, and tackling the 
job, relief and housing problems of 
the Negro people now, not tomor- 
row. It means raising the struggle 
for civil rights to a new level in the 
82nd Congress. 

It means above all helping the Ne- 
gro workers and people to draw the 
conclusion that the defense of their 
liberties and the advancement of Ne- 
gro rights are bound up with the key 
struggle against a third world war; 
that the success of all their liberation 
struggles depends upon the ability of 
the Negro and white workers and 
people together to impose a peace 
policy upon the maniacal, war-mad 
ruling class and its two corrupt party 
machines. 








“AND THEN THE JUDGES WE WILL BE" 


By Joseph North 


A Lantern for Jeremy by V. J. Jerome. 
Masses and Mainstream, N. Y., $2.50. 


A Lantern for Jeremy belongs to the 
family of books that is in the dock to- 
day. It is a novel of power and beauty 
by a Communist who is an outstanding 
Marxist theoretician. The work glows 
with confidence in oppressed and strug- 
gling humanity, that quality which is 
the earmark of the Communist. “Man, 
that has a noble ring,” Maxim Gorky 
said, and this book of Jerome’s is a 
triumph of socialist realism and hu- 
manism. It is a literary achievement of a 
high order. Here the social scientist is 
socialist artist, and he continues to 
teach the great message of abiding 
faith in the capacity of the working 
masses for struggle, for heroism, for 
ultimate victory. That is the meaning 
of Jerome’s life and it is the meaning 
of this inspiring novel. 

Not only is it a moving book in which 
people are alive and dream and strug- 
gle: it affords more than a glimpse into 
the mind and heart, the motives, of the 
author. Let America read this book and 
it will see the essence of a Communist, 
a Communist defendant, on trial. And 
let America judge. 

The novel is a powerful reply to the 
current bourgeois literature of America 
that depicts mankind as brutal, de- 


“ 


mented, and man’s aspirations as “a 


Book Review 


thing of sound and fury signifying 
nothing.” It refutes this macabre litera. 
ture of our day which, on various levels 
and in varying ways, takes murder as 
the theme and man’s degradation, his 
defeat, as the moral. 

A Lantern for Jeremy is the story of 
a sensitive, proletarian Jewish child in 
Vokyrts, a remote village of Poland, 
around the time of 1904-1905. The 
ghetto and the village come to life in 
these pages: the stormy tides of the 
day beat against its isolation. The sim- 
ple, seemingly artless plot has a con- 
scious, cumulative power: the tensions 
of conflict mount and the cast of char- 
acters move grandly into the crescendo 
of action that was the 1905 Poland of 
Czarist Russia. Young Jeremy begins 
as a characteristic Jewish child of pov- 
erty: hard bread is his lot at the book’s 
close; but his character has blossomed 
through the pages as he witnesses, and 
shares, the hard yet enlightening life 
of the working class where the apostles 
of brotherhood have entered the scene. 

Jeremy is the child of working-class 
parents who have left him with his 
poverty-stricken uncle and aunt when 
they moved to England, in the mass 
migration of those days. The setting 
for the narrative opens in the typical 
rickety hut of the poor of Poland, with 
a tender sketch of Jeremy’s aunt Leia, 
who overcomes the sorrow of childless 
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ness in her love for her nephew. Jeremy 
visits the tan-yard where his uncle works 
to tell him that a half-rouble is needed 
desperately at home. The scene with 
the arrogant, grasping boss, Mordkha 
Leib, is one that workers of all lands 
readily recognize. “Three roubles a 
week is no mean wage,” he growls. In 
the universal way of the boss, Mordkha 
Leib links his economic interests with 
“the Eternal.” The worker Oizer mut- 
ters, “He and God. Always pairing him- 
elf with God against his workmen.” 

In the next scene a homesick Russian 
oldier is stationed in Jeremy’s hut and 
ings of his distant folk. Jeremy’s uncle, 
listening, murmurs, “He, too, comes of 
1 people that sows in tears and waits to 
rap in singing. . . .” In the following 
chapter Jeremy, the miniature scholar, 
is grilled by the learned but cunning 
Reb Noosn who is notorious for the 
traps which he sets the unwary student. 
Next we are in the women’s gallery at 
the synagogue where we meet Frimmet, 
the beautiful girl of sixteen who had 
“not the merit to be born a boy,” al- 
though her learning and her fiery spirit 
have won the respect of most of the 
villagers, and who rebels against the 
inferior status of her sex. Frimmet’s 
mother is needled by the grocer’s wife 
because her daughter belongs to the rev- 
dlutionaries whom the Jews of Vokyrts 
call the Sisters-and-Brothers because 
‘that’s how they speak to the people.” 
Little Jeremy ponders: “Why do they 
call people their sisters and brothers?” 
The rest of the book provides the 
answers. 

* * * 

Books that have dealt with children 
are dear to mankind. Little Jeremy is 
brother to the child-heroes of books 
like Jean Christophe and Peace Is 
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Where the Tempest Blows. To depict 
the growing mind of a child, to see the 
world through his eyes, is always an 
achievement of artistic sensitivity: too 
often the child is lost in the adult, the 
memories of childhood recede and are 
dimmed by the crowded encroachments 
of the years. But the author has recap- 
tured the pure, direct, luminous mind 
of childhood. All that the child Jeremy 
experiences and thinks has the ring of 
artistic truth, as it is profoundly realized 
by a master of socialist realism. Herein 
is the novelist’s greatest achievement. 
The author paints the poverty and the 
hardship of Vokyrts’ poor, but every- 
where he has revealed the new, the 
nascent within the old, the innate power 
of the people which unfolds as the plot 
continues. One sees the promise of the 
future, the people’s Poland of today, in 
the dreams, the heroism, the struggles 
of yesterday. At first the villagers rec- 
ognize only their bitter lot; but they are 
quickened into action by experience 
and revolutionary leadership. Much 
happens to Jeremy, in terms of his own 
understanding, and to the community 
of the poor after the little scholar, in 
an unforgettable scene, reads his first 
newspaper to his unlettered uncle and 
aunt with the thrill of discovering in 
the printed words the every-day lan- 
guage of the common people, Yiddish, 
and comes across the line: “Today, in 
Byalistok, there began a strike of weav- 
ers.” What is a strike, little Jeremy won- 
ders, and his uncle strives fumblingly 
to explain it. The narrative describes 
how the Sisters-and-Brothers, the mili- 
tants of the village, lead the harassed, 
impoverished workers to act for a bet- 
ter life. The cumulative episodes re- 
veal individual and collective growth 
in all its logic. 
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The author’s method is well worthy 
of study. Though his chief protagonist 
is the child, Jeremy, his hero is the 
people, and each scene, a unit in itself, 
reveals the people in their action. As 
the scenes continue, we discover the 
method of the plot. The scenes are in- 
terrelated and interwoven. The follow- 
ing examples serve to illustrate this: 

Consider the episode of the first train 
chugging into Vokyrts. The scene 
could stand alone as a picture of a back- 
woods village shaken by the impact of 
the new, the industrial age. But a seem- 
ingly chance act is introduced: two 
passengers arrive — one, the tannery 
master, Mordkha Leib,-and the other, 
a peasant. Jeremy overhears Pinyeh’s 
conversation with the peasant and 
wonders why some of the words sound 
like Yiddish. Later we learn that the 
“peasant” is Faivish, a revolutionary 
in hiding from the Czarist police. Un- 
obtrusively, the author has implanted 
the basis of this important character’s 
participation in the book through an 
episode where the people, collectively, 
are painted. 

Big Fulke, the water-carrier, a giant 
of a man, is driven into army service 
(the Russo-Japanese War) and is led 
away, after his resistance, his hands 
tied behind his back, a revolver prod- 
ding him on. The people identify them- 
selves with him and express themselves 
with elemental eloquence, especially 
when they discover that Mordkha Leib’s 
son, “healthy as a bull,” is exempted 
for “heart trouble” and that Big Fulke 
is being driven to the Czar’s army to 
fill the gap. “With money they can 
laugh in God’s face,” a mother cries 
out. Fulke is to return from the war, 
irretrievably maimed, a symbol of the 
Czar’s contemptuous cruelty: the sight 





of his tragedy stirs the workers to deci. 
sion at a climactic moment. 
Depiction of the struggle against the 
Czar’s imperialist war is one of the 
book’s triumphs: it has the immediacy 
of today’s headlines and the urgency of 
today’s paramount issue — peace. The 
masses—the oppressed Polish people, 
the oppressed Jewish people do not 
want war: the scenes of Big Fulke and 
of Shimmen going off to the front 
brilliantly reveal the people’s under. 
standing and their resistance which as. 
sumed the proportions of clashes at the 
points of mobilization. How many gen- 
erations have seen the tragic sight of 
the Shimmens and the Fulkes going off 
to die in wars that are not theirs, their 
folk weeping, the people angry, bitter! 
And the magnificent climax of the 
scene where the people singing their 
anti-militarist songs strive to drown 
out the blare of the military band. “The 
drums are thunder and the trumpets 
are a storm blowing,” Jeremy moves 
into the vortex, “But the singing of 
the people and of the men in the cart- 
is trying to get louder than the trum- 
pets and the drums. Oh, get louder, get 
louder, Singing!” the child urges, and 
finally the singing drowns out the 
drums and the people break into the 
strains of the Red Flag, begun by the 
Sisters-and-Brothers: 


“Shall come the final day of reckon- 
ing, 

And then the judges we will be.” 

As the people are forced back by 
flashing swords, new great shouts are 
heard “An end to the war!” And from 
the carts in which the recruits are 
jammed is heard: “We won't be sd- 
diers for the Czar!” 

Faivish, the hunted revolutionary, is 
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in hiding in the attic next door to 
Jeremy’s and the youngster hears mys- 
terious voices through the thin wall 
at night. The neighbor’s voice says, 
“The Jew must go his way alone.” The 
sranger’s voice—the voice of Faivish— 
replies, “No, Mottl Doovid, not alone, 
we and they together.” The child puz- 
des over the meaning: “We and they 
together. Does he mean Gentiles? How 
an that be? The Polish boys wouldn’t 
let me skate with them on the brook. 
When I skated alone they tripped me 
and they laughed at me when I fell.” 

His question is answered in later 
genes when Yanek, the Gentile, his 
Uncle Gavreel’s close friend, joins the 
lewish Self-Defense and is killed by 
he drunken hoodlum pogromists. Jews 
and Poles walk together in the power- 
ful funeral scene where the rebel, Frim- 
met, Yanek’s sweetheart, speaks. “We 
sand by your grave Yanek, she cries, 
‘but we do not say the Mourner’s 
Prayer. We clench our fists and call out 
a curse on those who put axes into 
the hands that cut down such a young 
and beautiful tree. A curse on those who 
divide Jew from Gentile and brother 
from brother.” 

So the interwoven scenes proceed, 
each a cameo of action and character, 
and all march to the climax, the strike 
of the tannery workers, which is won 
by the united force of the poor. They 
circumvent the scheme of Mordkha 
Leib to divide them on_ spurious 
grounds—the strikers, most of whom 
are sunple devout men, are suddenly 
dubled the godless, the “Sabbath 
Breikers.” When this fails Mordkha 
Lex summons a gang of backward 
draym-n to break the strike; but they 
are Jcfeated in a picket-line battle 
whe: little Jeremy plays his brave part, 
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rallying the children to help the work- 
ers. 

In the People’s Court scene, with the 
developing revolution, Mordkha Leib 
and other offenders are tried for their 
crimes against the people. Women, 
hitherto crushed, sit in judgment, and 
the innate power of the working peo- 
ple is revealed in this glimpse of the 
future. The book closes with Jeremy 
about to leave for London to join his 
parents, wondering if he will forget 
Vokyrts and his people. Pinyeh All- 
trades, his friend and mentor, who: has 
taught him much, assures him: “I have 
no worry for you, Jeremy. You will 
not forget the bitter bread of affliction 
for which your Uncle Volfke toiled 
with his sweat and blood. You will not 
forget this poor Jewish hut with the 
crooked walls and the leaking roof, 
and the floor without boards and only 
the love that is in it. You will get 
your learning from the English schools 
and use it for the peeple.” 

Jeremy wonders: “How will Vokyrts 
look when we throw off our masters,” 
and he sees people walking together 
along the paths and on the grass, amid 
the wide-branched fruit trees and sweet- 
smelling lilacs—“Poles, Jews and Rus- 
sians,” all people together. He sees 
Faivish and Frimmet and Yanek—the 
imprisoned and the martyred, the dead, 
alive again, “talking and laughing and 
singing” . . . for there is “a republic in 
our land.” 

This sketchy summary of the narra- 
tive omits many memorable scenes, 
some touching, some deeply tragic, 
many humorous and variegated as is 
the life of the poor: the gaiety, pathos 
and passion of their everyday life is 
captured. Such are the tender scenes 
of the love idyll between the child 
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Jeremy and his Gentile friend, yellow- 
haired Ilse, the shepherdess who dies 
in the storm which she braves to find 
a stray lamb: the wrath of her uncle, 
the powerful landowner, has driven 
her to her death. Or the scene of Jeremy 
falsely accused of stealing; the bril- 
liant pageant of the Purim players. 
The author has caught the music and 
rhythm of the folk speech, its beat and 
imagery which he reproduces with 
poetic skill. The supple richness of the 
Yiddish language, its wealth of vivid 
imagery to communicate human rela- 
tions, is handled superbly. Much in the 
Yiddish derives from the ancient pre- 
occupation with the Torah and its 
manifold Commentaries, and the ver- 
nacular is studded with idioms related 
to the prayer books and religious study. 
Moreover these are Jews who live in the 
village, their associations are with the 
peasantry and the soil and their lan- 
guage reflects that as well. For example, 
in the synagogue scene where Frimmet 
has revealed her rebelliousness, Miriam, 
the Grocer’s wife camplains: “Girls 
nowadays—that’s how their heads are 
turned. They want beards and prayer 
shawls—no less. And she’s all of six- 
teen years old.” Another woman cries: 
“Those Sisters-and-Brothers, they want 
to tell God how to make his creatures. 
Be careful, Esther, or one of these days 
your daughter will open your chicken 
coop, and let all your chickens fly out, 
while she cries Freedom.” “I under- 
stand,” Miriam says to Esther the Read- 
er, “that your Frimmet would have the 
Czar off the throne.” The women laugh. 
The jeering continues as little Jeremy 
thinks of his morning prayer: “Blessed 
art thou, O Lord our God, King of the 
Universe, that Thou hast not made me 
a woman.” And the chapter concludes, 


“the wild crows of Frimmet’s eyes 
swoop down on the words, scattering 
them... .” 

This colloquy blends the rural im. 
agery of the Vokyrts Jew—“the chick. 
ens will fly out” . . . “the wild crows 
of Frimmet’s eyes”—with the Biblical 
“they want to tell God how to make 
his creatures,” and Jeremy’s morning 
prayer; but the content is a discussion 
of freedom, the rebellion against despo 
tism, the universal experience of all peo 
ples and its climactic development in 
the twentieth century. The character. 
istic imagery of the Yiddish folk speech } It is 
strikes a universal chord, transmitted fish, P’ 
as it is in glowing English that cap frs lea 
tures the lilt and rhythm of the original Jeaction 
language. serve 

The author has caught the life of the for uni 
past in its essence, the historic conflict Jonscior 
between exploited and exploiters. The fhe pec 
class partisanship, the sense of the dia- [Talmuc 
lectic of the time, the drama of the Irhich 
New arising to challenge the Old, dif- fpeak t 
ferentiate this book from the many fm not 
writings on the ghetto life of the old [if not 
Poland wherein the past is viewed in speaker 
bourgeois-nationalist retrospect colored {quotes 
by nostalgic mysticism. tanners 

The author brings into the open the |good. 
undercurrents of struggle by the Jewish jone o 
workers against the reactionary syna- all the 
gogue clericalism, the “spiritual arm” [[srael,” 
of the exploiters within the village's [lick 
semi-feudal class relations. The grow- Joverrid 
ing awareness, the awakening of the jown, t 
people to that alliance rises brilliantly jumphs 
to a climax in the final synagogue |of feud 
scene, “The Blood on the Shirt.” The | The 
Sisters-and-Brothers, led by Faivish, the }of thos 
revolutionary, appear and indignantly jsub-it 
they denounce the blessing that is read }geois li 
for the Czar and his family. When }maider 
Faivish is called a “denier of Israel,” jinferio 
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he retorts, “Who has called us by that 
name? They who lick the boot that 
stamps on the neck of the people.” The 
Czar’s troops, he cries, have just shot 
. into the ranks of 30,000 workers before 
crows |the Warsaw prison: he holds up before 
i them the blood-stained shirt of a Jew- 
make [ish worker killed among those, and he 
ning kharges the reigning tyrant with the 
ussion responsibility for the recurrent pogroms. 
That day the people's voice is heard 
or the first time in the synagogue— 
t only gathering-place of the village 
munity. 















It is fascinating to observe how Fai- 
nitted fish, Pinyeh and other Socialist work- 
t cap firs lead in the struggle against the 
iginal Ieactionary clerics, and simultaneously 


rve profound concern for breadth, 
or unity of workers at all levels of 
nsciousness. Some of them address 
¢ people with apt reference to the 
almud which they know too and in 
hich they have been reared. They 


1, dif- peak the language of their folk. “If I 
many jam not for myself, who will be for me? 
¢ old if not now, when?” Hershke, the 


speaker for the “Organization” in Lodz 
quotes as he persuades the Vokyrts 
tanners that they must strike for their 
good. The believers recognize him as 
one of their own, his words are heeded 
all the more. These are no “deniers of 
Israel,” the people decide: those who 
‘lick the boot” are their enemies. The 
overriding concern and love for their 
own, their children, their people, tri- 
umphs over the medieval shibboleths 
of feudal clericalism. 

The book is a passionate indictment 
of those who would degrade woman to 
sub-citizenship in life. Today’s bour- 

is literature depicts woman as a hand- 
maiden to the “master-sex,” an “innately 
inferior” creature whose purpose in 
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life is to pursue or be pursued. She 
has little, if any, relationship to the 
epic forces that sweep the world, Un- 
fortunately, it must be said that this 
male-supremacist concept of women 
mars the works even of many progres- 
sive writers in our country. The women 
in Jerome’s book are alive with the 
struggle, the pain and triumph of the 
world. Frimmet is revealed as the full 
equal of the opposite sex: she is beauti- 
fully drawn and the author evokes such 
an interest in her that the reader would 
welcome several more chapters in which 
she would figure. For here is the proto- 
type of the young workingwoman who 
has the qualities to become a Clara 
Zetkin, a Pasionaria, an Elizabeth 
Gurley Flynn, a Claudia Jones. The 
quality, the strength of women is not 
restricted to Frimmet alone: a gallery 
of flesh-and-blood women moves be- 
fore us, like Leia, Jeremy’s aunt, and 
her fervid desire to struggle against the 
grasping employer; like Freida Malka, 
the stocking-maker who becomes a 
judge in the People’s Court; they are 
found in the women’s support of the 
strike, in their anguished outcry against 
the unjust, imperialist war. Their in- 
spiring qualities permeate the book. 
Yes, this book is an affirmation of 
life, a powerful story, tender, gentle, 
warm, but it does not lack steel. The 
workers and all the oppressed will win; 
but the victory will not pull into the 
station like the strange new locomotive 
of Vokyrts. Men must struggle. And 
the struggle must be organized, led by 
those—the vanguard party—with the 
vision to see the road ahead, with the 
will to unite the people who toil, and 
with the courage to go forward against 
all odds. The author is a partisan of 
peace, and he fights against war, exploi- 
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tation and injustice, even as the char- 
acters he created fought for peace, bread 
and freedom; not gently, but fiercely, 
with all the might of the just. 

This book reveals again why the au- 
thor is the perennial target of the cring- 
ing assembly of stoolpigeons and rene- 
gades before the Un-American Com- 
mittee. The enemies of the people have 
good reason to hate Jerome and to 
fear him. They will hate him all the 
more for this novel which crowns his 
works to win equality and enlighten- 
ment in our culture—works on the 
Negro in Hollywood, on the intellec- 
tual in the fight for peace, on the theory 
of socialist realism in the arts. 

Masses and Mainstream merits the 
thanks of all Americans for its publish- 
ing venture that is bringing books like 





POLITICAL AFFAIRS 


this and Lloyd L. Brown’s Iron Ciy 
to our public in this season of shamefy) 
censorship. It has taken up the cudgej 
at a crucial time when, more tha 
ever in our history, such books ar 
needed; at a time when no such bok 
would even be considered for public. 
tion by the commercial houses and 
when such books are deliberately ig: 
nored by the critics of the moneyed 
press. 

Yes, let us take this book to the pec 
ple of America, let them read it and 
judge for themselves. Its rich humanity 
and passionate indictment of man’ 
enemies is a judgment on Jerome and 
the noble men and women who sit in 
the dock with him, those who aspire 
to win the sunny days of freedom for 
the world’s Jeremys. 
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announces with pride 


the publication next month 





of a new book by 


W. E. B. DU BOIS 


IN BATTLE FOR PEACE 


The Story of My 83rd Birthday 


with comment by Shirley Graham 


An exciting human document, with a profound 

message for America in this election year... 

it unmasks the war-makers and shows how peace 
can be won. 


Popular Edition, One Dollar 


ORDER YOUR COPY NOW 


From your local bookshop, trade union, organization 
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MASSES & MAINSTREAM 
832 Broadway, New York 3, N. Y. 
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PARTY OF THE UNITED STATES 


By William Z. Foster 


“How have the American Communists used their theories 


and Marxist-Leninist teachings to promote the advance of 
the American working class to leadership in the nation? 
What policies and programs of actio#- have they produced 
and applied to build the alliance of the working-class with 
the Negro people, the working farmers and city middle 
classes? How is the Party being built, how does it function, 
what is its role in the daily struggles of the masses, what 
is the content of its inner life? How does the Party fight 
opportunism and bourgeois influences in its midst? 
“Foster's book gives the answers. Prepare to learn, study 
and popularize the History of the Communist Party of the 
United States and its great lessons for today and tomorrow.” 


—ALEXANDER BitTELMAN in Political Affairs, Jan., 1952 
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Price $6.00 
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